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om: CHAPTER VII. 
They who listen cannot leave 
sht, The spot, but linger there and grieve 
As if they loved in vain. 

and They scarce can bear the morn to break 
yuld 4 That melancholy spell. 
fair “Lena, it is of no use resisting my will, you 
me, onghtto have comprehended that ere this ; butif you 

have not it is time that you should be warned of the 
l . danger of rebellion.” 
re Harold regarded the young girl he addressed with 
- astern flash of his dark eyes that shot from beneath 
ond his heavy eyelids and bushy brows like lightning 


from a lurid cloud. 
There was no defiance in his young niece’s sweet 
cd features, but their expression was equally free from 
terror or blind submission. 


- Uncle,” she returned, quietly, I never willingly 
disobeyed you, although I never yet understood the 

BB, degree of right you had to my obedience, save that 
you gave me shelter and subsistence. But when you 

as discard me and withdraw the bounty on which I have 
hitherto depended, and when you turn me out on the 

ay, World aud exile me from your own people and kin 
y then surely I } i c 

f y I have a better right than I had be- 

229 ore to choose my own course and control my actions, 
sy are rather beg my bread than go into yon dark 
- oe ae that dreadful man, I cannot go, 


“na; . s,s . . 
” Girl, do not drive me to extremities,” he said, in 
— one of concentrated rage. “I tell you it is my 


. — both that you shall go from among us and 
: we ha accept the luxurious asylum offered you. I 
= ae how to compel obedience, be assured,” he 
by added, fiercely, 


“on 
Uncle, what have I done that you should expel 





[THE PRINCE COMMANDED.] 


me from our tribe like a guilty thing?” she asked, 
with a full, unflinching gaze at his threatening fea- 
tures, 

“ What have you done?” he said, angrily. “ Why, 
you have ruined the happiness of my only child by 
your arts, you have striven to draw from her the love 
that should be hers, and that will be when your 
treacherous influence is withdrawu. You have 
schemed and listened, and counselled the misguided 
youth who could never have even lovked at your 
commonplace face when my beautiful Amice was in 
the way. Don’t fancy I have been blind or deaf, or 
that I have been for long years head of our tribe in 
other lands as well as our own without commanding 
the means of knowing and acting on the knowledge 
of all that goes on in my camp.” 

Lena’s cheek had crimsoned, but it was with anger, 
not shame, 

“Uncle Harold, it is false, and you know it. If 
what you say respecting your means of obtaining in- 
formation is true { need not declare my utter inno- 
cence. Youare as certain as myself that I never 
was guilty of such wickedness.” 

As she spoke her clear, ringing voice had too truth- 
ful an accent to admit even the shadow of a doubt of 
her sincerity. 

But the gipsy king only replied, with a bitter 
sccro : 

“Then you mean to deny you have a siugle grain 
of love for Juan De Castro?” he asked, tauntingly. 
“ He is perfectly indifferent to you, as much as Bertie 
Franz, who, I believe, has some notion of taking you 
to his tent when his age and means will permit, only 
that I will have no beggars amongst the tribe? Lena, 
dare you answer me that ?” he continued, steraly. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I can. Juan is most dear to 
me as a beloved brother, but any other idea is false. 
I never tried to draw him from Amice. I would do 
much for him, for her, for both, if they would but love 
each other as I wish.” 

* Ah, then I can soon prove whether you speak 
truth,” returued the gipsy, bitterly. ‘I tell youduan 
will have cause to hate, ay, curse you if you refuse 





to do my bidding. His whole future may depend on 
you. If you are true you dare not refuse to save hiu 
from loss and obscurity.” 

[do not understand you,” she said, doubtingly. 
“ What can my going to that prison house have to du 
with Juan's future life?” 

“Tt matters not; it is so,” returned the gipsy, 
fiercely. “Child as you still are, do you pretend tu 
judge of what is as dark to you as if you were blind 
as Dame Nell? Lena,Iam not deceiving you,” he 
continued, fiercoly. “Juan might owe to you what 
neither he nor you even imagines if you submit: tv 
my will.” 

The girl shivered slightly as if some premoniticn 
of evil overcame her firmness. 

“ But, uncle, even if I could endure that dark, dis- 
mal house and those who would despise the poor 
gipsy girl, there is that man, that insolent, detestable 
man!” 

The girl’s features flashed as proudly as if she had 
been a princess rather than a tabooed Zingara. 

* Nonsense, child. As if a grand prince would 
even think of looking at your silly face, If it were 
that of your cousin Amice the matter would be diffe- 
rent. She is handsome enough foraprince. Do not 
be absurd, Lena. If all this is not empty falschood, 
if you are not selfish and vain and treacherous, you 
will at ouce conseut to obey my bidding, and obtain 
the gratitude of Juan himself wheu his fortunes are 
secured by your agency.” 

Lena laid her hand on her uncle’s arm and gazed 
searchingly into his face. 

“Uncle Harold,” she said, “I am, you say, o 
child. It may be so, I do not even kuow how many 
years have passed siuce my birth. But one thins 
you perhaps mistake. I am not so easily deceived, 
Uncle Harold,” she went on, ‘nor will Ido one thing 
thatis contrary to what I knowisright. If go to 
this miserable place I will de my duty, but no wroug, 
no wrong,” she repeated, hurriedly, “mo, not eveu 
for Juau’s sake.” 

“ fyolish child; it would serve you right were L 
to forbid your accepting the chance thatis given you,” 
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said Harold, contemptuously ; “and so L would if I 
had not other views in the realization of which you 
may be needed. Well, as you have come to your 
senses about this matter, I will forgive your past 
folly,” he went on. “But, mark me, Lena, you must 
not give a hint to any one of your departure.” 

“Not to Amice or Juan?” faltered the girl. 
“ Unele, it is impossible,” 

“It must be, foolish girl, or all would be of no 
use,” he returned, firmly, ‘‘ Everything is ready ; you 
must leave the camp in two hours from this time, 
and to insure your obedience and secrecy you had 
better not return to it nearer than this spot, where I 
fortunately discovered you after you had escaped my 
watchfulness, It was a cunning hiding-place,” he 
continued, looking round the sheltered plantation 
which had been the scene of more than one inter- 
view between him and Prince Charles. “ I wonder 
whether you played eavesdropper—eh, Lena?” he 
added, keenly. “It would be a dangefous game.” 

“ A degrading one,” shereturned, coldly. “ But, 
uncle, think for one instant what surprise and grief 
my absence will cause. I believe Amice loves me, 
aud Juan ts 

“Of course, you suppose, thinks of no one else,” 
was the taunting iuterruption, ‘ However, be 
satisfied. I shallinform them thatI kave given you 
leave to do as you list, and that Lam quite conteut 
you should find another resting-pluce, Lena,” he con- 
tinued, in a firmer tone, “I will be obeyed; remem- 
ber that at your peril. And you will either incur 
the risk of rebellion or do implicitly what I command. 
Remain here till 1 summon you,” 

He gave her one stern, warning gesture, and 
turned hastily away, without even waiting for her 
reply . 

Lena’s courage scemed to droopas she was spared 
from the necessity of exertion, 

As Harold disappeared she sank down on the turf 
with her hands clasped aud her head bowed on her 
knees, 

“I am a coward,’ she murmured. “T shrink 
from the future while I profess'to be so brave. Ah, 
me—ah, me ; there are dark and gloomy preseutiments 
in my heart. Lena, Lena, are you a hypocrite.that 
you give way thus? My poor Jaan, is this my faith 
to you that I cower under the first test of my affec- 
tiou aud truth?” 

There was a rustling in the boughs as she pro- 
nounced these plaints—a cautious, suppressed sound 
that was perhaps more alarming than a more open 
one, And the next moment a dark face was ob- 
truded from the thick foliage with a half-deprecat- 
ing, half-triumphant air, 

“Lena, dear Lena, do not fear; itis I, your true 
Bertie,” he whispered ; ‘and I’d cut my tongue out 
before 1’d work you ill.” 

Then by degrees the figure that belonged to the 
glittering eyes and dark, Oriental face emerged into 
view, and a tall, good-looking, though youthful gipsy 
stood before the half-terrified girl, 

“ Bertie, Bertie, you must not stay, you might lose 
all, ruin all if you were discovered. For my sake 
go,” exclaimed the girl, eagerly, 

“Not yet, not yet, Lena, 1’m not so degraded or so 
young as the chiefsays, He's rightiu one thing. 
{ love you from my soul, but then I won’t betray 
you, because you are the light of my eyes, sweet 
Lena. L'il bear all if you do but say, ‘ Bertie, [ thank 
you; you are good and true.’” 

‘Tears came to the girl’s eyes, 

‘* Dear Bertie, I do believe, [ do thank you,” she 
said, in a broken voice. ‘ But you must not risk for 
me what I cannot repay. I know you would do all 
you could for me, dear Bertie, but there is nothing 
left but for you to forget me, though I will not cease 
to be grateful to you for your goodness,” 

Bertie shook his head doubtingly, 

“ Lena, will you answer me one question? Do you 
love Juan De Castro? Nay, do not be afraid to answer 
me,” said the lad, eagerly, “I will not complain, I 
Jove you, for you are so sweet and good and beauti- 
ful, Leua; not because you love me. I willnot hate 
you if you love some one else.” 

Tears rushed into Lena’s eyes. 

“ Bertie, you are good, and I will trust you. I do 
love Juau dearly, truly; but,” she said, with a deep 
blush, “not as you fancy—not as you wish me to care 
for you, Bertie.” 

‘The young gipsy’s eyes flashed with eager delight 
that faded like summer lightning at her next low- 
spoken words. 

“ But that, alas, alas! can make no difference, poor 
Bertie. No; lam your friend, your true friend, that 
is all.” 

Perhaps the struggle in that uututored, half-savage 
youth’s breast at the moment might have shamed 
many more civilized natures, for it wavered between 
the good and evil spirits, aud the contest was fierce 
and doubtiul, and the final conquest more truly heroic 





far above me, Lena—not because you are the chief's 
niece, but because you are clever and gentle, and more 
like the ladies who have their fortunes told for sport 
than like us poor, wandering gipsies. Juan has taught 
you his book-learning, and no wonder you cannot 
but despise poor Bertie, who can scarcely read and 
write.” 


prince,and whom [ honour from my heart,” exclaimed 
Lena, warmly. 
not; but—but I have never thought of such things yet 
—only I should like Juan to be happy, and my uncle 
not to be so stern and strange. 
me, and yet I am not really afraid of him, Bertie, 
only I am so sorry they should think me ungrateful 
and unkind.” 


the admiring reply. 
self worthy to love you—though you cannot love me 
—by doing something like you. Dv not be afraid for 
Juan, 
watch you and him too if you love him, whatever 
you may say of do, dear Lena. 
you will pity poor Bertie, will you not?” 


she replied, with a smile that warmed the youth's 
chilled heart. 
ger or trouble for my sake, 
any help I may need if you will manage to keep 
open some way of sending for you. It would not do | 
for me to write, even if—if —” 


a sad smile, 
Lena ; you need not fear, except from any treachery 
of others. I shall be like a tiger where you are con- 
cerned, See here; I shall come to this place every 
day and watch this tree, and if I see a B carved on 
it I shall know that it is someting you want, Leua, 
and I will never rest till I have found and seen you. 
No one can make anything of it, you see ; and yet it 


will be quite enough to bring me to your side. You 
understand, dearest Lena, and you wiil trust me, will 
you ?” 


this when Ican never do anythiag for you ?” said 
the girl, mournfully. “ Try % forget me, Bertie, and 
choose some other girl of the tribe, There is Zara, 
aud Rose, and——” 


you do not believe me,” he interrupted, hastily, ‘ It 
is impossible. iM I 
will not even think of love or woman either., Now 
farewell, Lena. 
and he must not find me here. 
everything; I will never betray you, dear, best Lena.” 


her cheek, but so lightly, so innocently, that the girl 
could not resent the liberty. It was a pledge of faith 
and truth rather than a lover's caress. 


your company in a ride or walk this morning ?” said 
Prince Charles some two days after Gretchen’s sud- 
den illness. 
bourhood, and the count is scarcely well enough to 
accompany me, as he would kindly wish to do. I 
am sure you will not refuse,” he said, with a quick 
glance that rather implied “ you dare not ” than the 
softer “ wiil.” 


Gotfried will do all that is necessary,” said Elgiva, 
coldly. * Or if he is too old, my own groom, Skeene, 


your command, prince. 


say Miss Harcourt will not be quite heartbroken if 


au automaton in the matter. 





than many a celebrated victory and martyrdom, 


a riding-habit or walking-dress, prince?” 





“T know it, I feel it,” he said, sadly. “ Yoaare so 


“But who is good and generons enough for a 


“ Bertie, it is not that, indeed it is 


He frightened 


“ You think of every one but yourself, Lena,” was 
“And I will try to make my- 


I will let you know all about him; I will 
And then at least 
“No; because [ shall think him brave and good,” 


“But you must not get into any dan- 
I promise to ask you for 


“If you were sure I could read,” said Bertie, with 
“Love would sharpen my senses, 


“ Yes, yes ; but why should I expect you to do all 


“ Hush, hush, Nota word of that, or I shall think 


Till you are safe and happy, Lena, 
T heard Harold say he would return, 
Trust me through 


He suddenly stooped down and pressed his lips to 


CHAPTER VIIL. ° 
I will ne’er the more despair; 
If she love me, this believe— 
I will die ere she shall grieve. 
[f she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go. 


“Lapy Exerva, may [ hope for the honour of 


“T am still quite a tyro in this neigh- 


“Tfit is a guide you wish for, our faithful old 


who attends me in my wild expeditions, will be at 
I am going to practise some 
new music this morning, and Mabel is waiting for 
ne.” 

* The masic will surely keep, will it not? I dare- 
you break your engagement, while I certainly should 
be so if you deciine,’’ returned the nobleman, calmly. 
“Count, will you use your influence with your 
daughter on my behalf ?” 

“ My authority I certainly shall exert,” was the 
resolute reply. ‘‘Elgiva, | am simply scandalized 
at your discourtesy. Be so kind as to prepare at 
once for the expedition, either on foot or horseback, 
without farther hesitation.” 

The girl’s lips parted as if to refuse the compliance 
insisted on. But then her mood seemed to change, 
and with a haughty bow ske said: 

“If Prince Charles values such enforced courtesy 
it is of course at his disposal. I equally place myself 
at his orders as to the mode of trausit, as I am but 
Is it for me to assume 


reply. 

“ Queenly in your submission, fair Elgiva,” replied 
the prince, moved by the sarcasm. “It but shows 
your perfection in the various phases of woman's 
mood. It appears to me that a ramble in this {aj 
domain will be more agreeable even than a ride, 
since you graciously leave it to my choice, I shall 
await your pleasure here, sweet lady,” he continued, 
throwing himself in a luxurious easy-chair with in- 
perturbable gravity and calmness. 

The girl, chafed in spite of her strong will, slowly 
left the room, and the two gentlemen were alone, 

“ That is the safer style, my dear count,” observed 
the guest, sententiously. ‘ Nothing like taking y 
thing for granted. It at once places things on a pro- 
per basis and saves no end of trouble. Lady Elgiva 
will in time accept me as her partner for life ag 
quietly as she does now for a walk.” 

Count Arnheim shook his head. 

© L.doubt-—I more than doubt it,” he said. “ Elgiva, 
isas-haughty as any of her race when her spirit is 
roused, And as.au heiress and beauty it is but rea- 
sonable she should be allowed some liberty of choics 
from the crowd of suitors who swarm round her.” 
“ Only thatthe liberty must be but seeming,” said 
the prince, significantly, “You understand me, 
count, There is no alternative, or rather only one. 
Rither your daughter must become the mistress of 
my castle, or: you may—nay, you will become the 
inmate.of a*very much less agreeable place. You need 
no farther explauation I suspect, and plain speaking 
might be dangerous,’ 

* Hush! hush! in pity,” whispered the agitated 
‘count, “ Here she is, prince ; you will not even hint 
that——” 

* That her position is less defined than she ima- 
gines? Certainly not,” was the cordial reply, “ At 
least not yet,” 

At that moment Elgiva opened the door and 
gently glided into the room. She had quickly 
donned her walking-dress, and perhaps purposely 
chosen a more simple attire than usual. A close-fitting 
black velvet tunic, and a dark gray skirt, with a hat 
in which the ouly ornament was a scarlet and black 
feather, formed her costume, a strangely grave and 
quiet taste for one so lovely and so high-born. But 
the girl’s beauty was even more conspicuous from the 
utter absence of adornment, and the style accorded 
well with the stateiy mien she assumed. 

Prince Charles inwardly confessed that his shaft 
had been blunted by the calm dignity of the youthful 
Elgiva as she walked beside him with a womanly 
reticence in every word and tone more baffling than 
bitterness or utter sileuce, 

With all his cool assurance Prince Charles had 
found it difficult to commence the subject that he in- 
tended to press, till they had proceeded some dis- 
tance towards a picturesque ruin on the edge of the 
estate, which the prince had suggested as their desti- 
nation. 

“Lady Elgiva, is it not a tradition that the late 
Count Arnheim was married in that chapel which is 
now going to such decay?” he asked as the building 
came in sight. 

“T believe so, But it is a painful subject, and I 
never euter very deeply into it,” she replied, coldly. 

“ Why? Do youconsider marriage to be a misfor- 
tune rather than a blessing,” he inquired, smiling, 
“that you shrink from discussing your relative’s 
bridal ?” 

‘‘I think there must have been some sad mystery 
connected with it, and I never think that can portend 
good,” she said, with averted head. 

“Then you have not a feminine love of the mar- 
vellous and the horrible,” he returned, ‘“ even when 
it is connected with your own kith and kin?” 

“ For that reason it should be sacred,” she replied, 
“T scarcely understand how much you know or be- 
lieve you know of the sad tale to which you allude, 
prince. But in either case I would request you to 
change the subject. I for one shall certainly no 
add to your stock of information on my family ai- 
fairs.” 

* Perhaps I could supply the deficiency in yours, 
Lady Elgiva. Perhaps I could tell you some startling 
passages that you little suspect,” said the prince, sig 
nificantly, “Not that I would wish, or intend to 
so,” he added as he marked the startled look thst 
Elgiva could not altogether check, “But still I 
would give you some caution, fair lady, that it is “ 
altogether safe to treat me with the contempt th 
you have hitherto chosen to preserve towards me. a 

“Say rather self-defence which you desire me ‘ 
adopt, prince,” she said, calmly, “and which . 
very foreign to my usual courtesy to my father 


guests. When you cease to challenge such war- 
fare I shall be delighted to lay down any such wet 
pons.” 


The prince gazed at her with a curious, questioa- 








ing look 





And she stood with proud humility, awaiting tiq _ 
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“Thero is such a thing as laying down weapons 
fromnecessity as well as from choice—such a thing as 
a truce accomplished by conquest rather than nego- 
tiations, Have you never heard of such results ?” 
“Yes, and defy any such unworthy threats,” she 
replied, calmly. “T for one would court death 
rather than be a craven, where defeat would be dis- 








e,” 

wT thought it could scarcely be disgrace for one of 
your gentle sex to yield to one of mine,” he replied, in 
the same tone. “I for one should certainly never 
submit, because I should never enter into any such 
contest unless I were sure of success.” 

“Do you imagine that would be the result in my 
ease?” asked Elgiva, haughtily. 

“J have the game in my own hands, fair lady. 
It is for you to decide how it should be played, and 
what length is to test my patience,” he returned, 
caluly, playing with a small, highly polished pistol 
that hung at his side. “I can hit a bird flying, 
or 1 can wait my time and snare the foolish creature 
ifshe takes fright at my friendly advances, Which 
would you prefer, Lady Elgiva?”’ 

“J am far too obtuse to comprehend such similes, 
prince,” she returned, carelessly, “‘and too idle to 
























































































uid give myself much .trouble in the matter. But I 
ne, might be found very probably too brave to adopt 
ne, either course. I am more inclined to open warfare 
ol than stratagem.” 
the “You prefer to know the worst, or’as I should’ call 
ved it the best—is it 80?” 
ng “Certainly,” she returned, turning her brilliant 
eyes full on him with startling suddenness. “If you 
ted have any secret meaning in these foolish parallels 
jint you will oblige me by explaining yourself, or I shall 
gertainly decline any chance of such insulting hints 
wii being given to a lady in her own domain. Beso good 
‘At as to take either alternative—it is of little moment to 
me on which you decide.” 
and The gir! gave a half-impatient, scornful gesture, 
kly that was even more galling than the careless con- 
sely tempt of her challenge. 
‘ing “ Be it so,” returned the prince, coldly; “ we shall 
hat soon see who will be master when the gauntlet is 
lack fairly thrown down. Listen, Lady Elgiva, My birth 
and is certainly equal if not superior to your own, and I 
But am little likely to offer any slight or insult toa lady 
the whom I have selected as my future bride, Though 
‘ded I did not wish to have been so abrupt in my, declara- 
tion, yet as you force me to explain myself the blame 
halt of any undue suddenness must rest on your. own self, 
hful Ihave come over to ask you of your father. He has 
anly consented to the union. Of course you will know 
thaw how to obey as a high-born maiden should in such a 
matter.” 
had There was a suppressed start, a flash, that quickly 
6 1n- disappeared as the heiress listened, and the pride and | 
dis calm dignity of a queen could scarcely have been sur- 
i the passed by the self-possessed coolness of her manner 
leati- after the first shock had passed. 
“It is well perhaps that yoar kind considerations 
» late for my dignity have been defeated, prince. Where 
ch is such @ result as you anticipate is entirely out of 
ding the question it is better to be at once ascertained. I 
[ must entirely decline the honour you intend to do me.” 
und She hastened her pace, which for the moment had 
aldly. been arrested by the startling announcement. 
isfor- “May I ask if you understood, Lady Elgiva, that 
iling, the Count Arnheim, your father, had accepted my 
tives suit?” asked her companion, in a tone of suppressed 
rage. 
istery “My father is scarcely competent to decide on my 
rtend feelings and wishes, prince,” was the careless reply. 
“No doubt he made his own choice freely, and I 
mar- shall certainly claim the same privilege,” 
when “Pause a moment, I would entreat you to spare me 
sed the necessity of using a different tone,” returned the 
“n . prince, striving to preserve a calm indifference. “I 
or mM am willing to give you time to consider my proposal, 
ila > and gain more acquaintance with my character and 
ou 4 Position before you give me areply. Andasa gen- 
y 4 tleman—a man of honour and long-descent—I engage 
ly to keep secret for ever the most convincing arguments 
that I could—were it needful—bring forward, and 
sr never wound your feelings by any taunting allusions 
rt ing to my power when you are once my wife, Elgiva, I 
ye a im yielding all, promising all that is possible to spare 
g that jou pain, Be wise, and accept my kindness and a 
‘an 1 Princely coronet without provoking me to extremities 
- wie that you will rue when too late.” 
ott And I absolutely and finally decline your—am I 
aes tocall them terms, prince ?” returned the girl, proudly. 
a a IfIcould have hesitated before, such unmanly threats 
- 4 Would have decided me to refuse to entertain on any 
ad . Pretext whatever your proposal.” 
, — full Ou any pretext, foolish girl!” he exclaimed, scorn- 
ee ~ y. “You little know what you aredaring. The 
, - : all you hold most dear, your father’s safety 
tee id lame—ay, perhaps life itself—may be the conse- 








‘ence of your rashness, Your whole future will be 














v8 deep, utter degradation and sorrow unless you. 








yield your proud spirit to mine. Think once more 
ere you force me to make my power over you and 
yours known.” 

“T have thought, and I defy you-and your base 
threats,” said the girl, proudly. “ Better any misery 
than slavery—better punishment than sin. But all 
this isidle, weak,” she suddenly resumed. “It is in- 
justice to my father even to listen to such calumnies 
fora moment. There can be nothing in his life that 
needs concealment or atonement. Prince, you have 
my answer, Let the subject cease for ever.” 

“ Not quite,” he said, scornfully. ‘ I will be kinder 
to you than youare to yourself. Let my proposal 
be suspended for a few brief days. I can wait now 
that you comprehend your true position. But mark 
me, Elgiva, every hour’s delay only hardens my pur- 
pose ; and when once you have passed the limits of 
my patience no adamant will be more impenetrable 
than I shall be to prayers and tears and blood it- 
self. Ah, you shudder! You have been too long 
in this commonplace, money-getting land to under- 
stand that in other countries—ay, in that from which 
your race has sprung—there are powers more myste- 
rious and irresistible than the boasted love that idiots 
trust. And I can wield those powers like puppets, 
pull secret strings that are invisible to ordinary eyes, 
and triumph in the ruin which an unseen hand has 
wrought.” 

It was not in woman's nature to hear such threats 
unmoved ; especially where, asin Elgiva’s case, their 
terrors were deepened by vague but well-remembered 
hints and incidents that tended to give them tangible 
distinctness. ’ 

But the girl’s high spirit rose even then to her 
aid. 

“ Prince, I neither comprehend nor believe your 
unworthy boastings,” she replied. ‘ But one thing 
I do know, I would rather commit my fate in all 
trust and innocence to Him who has the power to 
which you pretend than link it with one so unscru- 
pulous and base. ~I need no delay—no suspense. 
My determination is fixed. Anything rather than 
your hand—any cruelty rather than your tender 
mercies. Now let the subject be at an end. Our 
paths henceforth are utterly distinct.” 

And as if toillustrate her words the girl turned 
suddenly along a path which led through the wood 
they were skirting in their walk, although it was a 
more circuitous route to the house than the one by 
which they had reached the ruin. 

Prince Charles gazed after her for a brief moment 
as if in half-daunted perplexity. Then his mind 
seemed to be made up, and, without regarding the 
narrow aperture through which the girl had van- 
ished, he hastily pressed on in her track. 

Another moment and the pistol at his side had ex- 
pleded. 

The contents were discharged from their original 
receptacle. 

But he stood paralyzed at the fearful doubt that 
presented itself, 

Who had been their victim ? 

From whose lips had issued that shrill and piteous 
cry which came on the air? 

It was a woman’s voice. 

Could it: have come from her whom he had well 
nigh driven to despair? 

Was it Elgiva of Arnheim from whom the wail of 
agony came? 

It was but for an instant that these thoughts darted 
through his brain like liquid fire. Then he rushed 
on like a goaded tiger bent on the scent of his prey 
till he reached the first wide opening in the wood 
where the spectacle that he had tremblingly awaited 
presented itself. 

Bigiva was kneeling on the ground on which a 
thin stream of blood was accumulating. But her whole 
attitude was too firm and determined for any idea 
of personal weakness or suffering. 

Her graceful head was bent forward and her hands 
busy in an earnest, agonizing task that brought low 
moans to her lips, as if in unconscious plaint at the 
spectacle before her. ; 

Prince Charles took one long, desperate stride ere 
he comprehended the full truth. 

Elgiva was bending over a prostrate figure, which 
for a moment at least lay in a state of apparent un- 
consciousness before her, and from which that crim- 
son stream was silently flowing. And he could hear 
the faint moanings of the sufferer, though the eye- 
lids were still closed with the shock of the sudden 
wound. 

* Yes, yes ; I saved her. 
own beautiful love.” 

The words were broken and scarcely audible in 
their pronunciation as they burst involuntarily from 
the white lips. 

Still the fierce jealousy of the would-be bridegroom 
sharpened his senses to catch their meaning, and in 
that rapidly passing moment he registered a bitter 
vow that the daring rival, whoever he might be, 


I knew her voico—my 








and the tender, pitying monrner who bent so despair- 
ingly over the prostrate form, should reap a terrible 
retribution for the jealous agony he was enduring. 

“Lady Elgiva, permit me to conduct you from 
this place. The care of a suffering mendicant is no 
fit office for the heiress of Arnheim,” he said, sternly, 
placing his hand on her arm as he spoke. “In your 
father’s name I insist on your relinquishing such de- 
grading employment,” he added, more imperiously, 
as no response was vouchsafed to his command. 

The girl shook off his touch as if it had been bot 
iron on her flesh. 

“Leave me! How dare you—you who are his 
murderer—when le has saved my life?” she gasped 
out, impetuously. 

“You rave, young lady. Itis time you were placed 
under some sterner control,” he cried, angrily. “If 
you were responsible for your words I could scarcely 
tolerate such assertions from your lips,” he went on, 
with yet increasing asperity. 

“Silence!” she said, sternly. ‘ Look here—do 
you think I can doubt the evidence of my senses ?” 

She picked up a small bullet that lay beside the 
wounded sufferer. 

“You may thank Heaven, prince, if you have not 
murder on your conscience,” she went on, more calmly. 
“ Go at once and send help, and, for the sake of the 
duties of hospitality and my father’s will, I shall 
shield you from the cousequences of your crime. 
There, do not lose a moment. He is even now re- 
turning to consciousness, and may not be so lenient 
asI am. Go, I say!’ 

She waved her hand with the air of a queen as she 
turned once more to her charge. 

Still the nobleman lingered to catch a glimpse of 
the features and form of the wounded man, He was: 
young ery young—scarcely more than twenty-ono- 
to judge from his appearance, and of romantic beauty 
of feature, even while seen under such disadvantage 
as at that moment, 

Prince Charles read at a glance the fine mould of 
that sharp profile—the rich olive that could not bo 
utterly disguised by the pallor of the swoon—tlie- 
rich, clustering jetty curls, and the broad brow over 
which they hung in careless disorder. 

Despite the peculiar and plebeian dress, the foreign 
mixture of colours, the singular form of the garments, 
there was yet something in the whole appearance 
and figure of thesufferer that spoke of higher birth 
and breeding than a common peasant or wandering 
Bohemian ; aud perhaps the yousg Elgiva was as 
keen to discover that distinction as her jealous 
lover. 

+But a quick, impatieat gesture of her*small hands 
prevented farther parley, and in another moment tle 
prince had gone aud Elgiva was alone with her charge. 

“Are you better? Can you move a little? I will 
help you if you can just raise yourself slightly from 
the ground,”’ she murmured, gently, as slie bent over 
his drooping head till her lips well nigh touched his 
ear 


It might be that the very atmosphere was relieved 
by the absence of the gloomy, saturnine rival, or else 
that Elgiva’s voice and touch had some magio virtue 
in them, for the next moment the young man’s eyes 
opened and gazed with a rapt, perplexed expression 
at the lovely face so close to his. 

“ Am I dreaming?” he gasped. ~ It was so long 
ago. I saw her often since; but it was not true— 
no, no—I woke, and she was gone.” 

‘*But who—whom do you want? Whom-do you 
mean? I am. a friend—one whose life you have 
saved,” pronouneed the girl, tremulously, 

** Ah, thatisit; donot trifle. I did save'ter—she 
said'so, in her soft, sweet voice like yours,” murmured 
the sufferer. 

Elgiva had not been idle during the brief dialogue ; 
she had bound up the only wound that was really 
visible in'the arm, through the sleeve of which the 
blood was welling, and bathed the hot temples with 
an essence from a bottle she had fortunately carried in 
her dress; and, as the cooling fragrance revived the 
stunned senses, consciousness appeared gradually to 
returo. 

“Lady, pardon me; I have given you much 
trouble,” he said, brushing away his bair with his 
uninjured hand. “I am better now. |t was a 
shock. I suppose something strack m0, and——” 

But at the moment his eyes fell on tiie Liood stains 
an involuntary shudder thrilled him, 

“T am hurt I suppose; and you—how brave you 
are not to shrink from that sickening work,” he ex- 
claimed, with reviving energy. 

“T should have been very ungrateful when you 
have saved my life,” she said, earnestly, “ You will 
remember all in time. There was a gun shot, and 
you rushed forward and saved me perhaps from 
death, Aud—yes, I recollect now—it is surely not the 
first time—only so long ago. I should hardly have 


known you if—if——” 
She was going to betray the words Le had used in 
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Bis half- wandering delirium, but checked herself, and 
euded the sentence by: 

“Tf I had only seen you for a moment.” 

The young man was gazing earnestly at her, his 
eyes wandering from her lovely, anxious face to her 
rich attire, which, unostentatious as it was, seemed 
simply gorgeous to the eyes of the inexperienced 
youth ; and a deep sigh escaped him. 

“Yes, yes—I kuew it, Forgive me. I am too 
Wold even to think of one so much above me,” he 
murmured. “Lady, I would give all—ay, hali my 
life—to possess your likeness, and gaze on it when 
far away as a bright picture in my gloom.” 

Elgiva blushed deeply, though half chiding herself 
tliat she could be moved by the admiration of an 
fiamble gipsy youth, as she began to perceive must 
be the stranger's actual station. 

“ It would bea small return for life,” she said ; “yes, 
for life twice saved. But it is impossible—at least, 
mot now. You must calm yourself, and not speak 
more, or your faintness will return,” she added, 
anxiously, as she saw the flush of excitement fado 
from his face. 

“ No, no; it was nothing. Iam well—only tired,” 
be gasped, with a vain attempt at a smile, endea- 
vouring to rise as he spoke. 

But tie effort was vain. His head swam round, 
and had not Elgiva hastily supported him as he sank 
down once again on the ground he would have fallen 
lieavily against the gnarled trunk near which he 
lay 

“Whe girl gave an involuntary cry of alarm as she 
marked the returning pallor and closing eyes of her 
eharge. 

Perhaps that shriek was heard, or else the prince 
Had actually fulfilled Ler behest and summoned help, 
fdr in another moment footsteps approachedy and a 
figure pressed eagerly through the thick foliage with 
a determined and undaunted air that might well give 
soarage to the terrified girl, though both form and 
features were utterly unknown to her. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MEDLEVAL REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 

THERE is a saying attributed to the Emperor 
Sharles V., that according as one knew so many 
languages he was so many timesa man. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio spoke and wrote two languages with 
equal readiness. There were two men in each. 
There was Petrarch the Italian poet, graceful, ten- 
der, and (in Shakespeare’s phrase) “‘ high fantasti- 
eal;’’ and Petrarch the Latin moralist, stern, un- 
eompromising and aggressive. There was Boc- 
ezecio the Italian novelist, by turns gay and 
pathetic, licentious and severe, but always inimi- 
tably simple and natural; and Boccaccio the Latin 
pedant, laborious without method, indefatigable 
m research without discrimination. In the living 
Boceaccio the two characters, so distinct in his 
Wooks, were blended into one, and doubtless the 
atin which he spoke in discussion with his friends 
was lighted up with the graces of the ‘*‘ Decamerone.” 
His relations with Petrarch were uninterruptedly 
friendly, but always on the recognized footing of dis- 
eiple and master. 

Another disciple was Luigi Marsigli, an Augusti- 
nian monk of the the convent of Santo Spirito, in 
Florence, who in early youth had seen Petrarch 
himself, and been stimulated by his encouragement 
te the study of classical learning ; a man of letters, 
a man of the world, an ardent patriot, who in spite 
of all these disqualifications became Bishop of Flor- 
ence. But that was ata later period, in 1389, four- 
teen years after Boccaccio’s death. . A third disciple 
was. Cojuccio de’ Salutati, who wrote in Latin 
ethical treatises in imitation of those of Petrarch, 
and a poem on the wars of Pyrrhus in imitation of 
bis “ Afvica.”” In April, 1375, eight months before 
Boccaccio’s death, he was made clerk to the Priori 
of Florence, i.c., secretary of state for all depart- 
ments. He held the office for thirty-one years, and 
from a servant became virtually prime minister of 
the Republic. He was the first who wote despatches 
with classical precision and elegance. In the 
war between Florence and Pope Gregory XI. (1375 
1378) he secured the sympathies of all Italy by 
denouncing the Breton mercenaries—the Papal 
Gouaves of five hundred years ago—whom the Holy 
Wather had enlisted to kill, burn, and ravage in his 
eause, 

From this time forward every state held it indis- 
pensable to have an elegant Latinist for its secre- 
tary; and this helped to wrest the direction of 
pubke affairs out of the hands of the clergy. We 


are aware what services, nearly three centuries 
later, Miltonin that capacity rendered to the govern- 
ment of Cromwell. ‘the three men above mentioned, 
im conjunction with others of like mind, founded a 
society for mutual improvement and discussion, 
which they called the ** Academia,” the model and 


precursor of many similar societies, whose influence 
m the next century was incalculable. It was, in 
fact, the first “Literary and Philosophical Institu- 











tion.” Itheld its meetings at Santo Spirito, in 
Marsigli’s chamber, or in the convent garden, ac- 
cording to the season and the weather. The very 
foundation of such a society was a portentous sign 
of the times. ‘The thoughts of men were ripe for 
revolt, and here was the standard of revolt setup. 
The Church, which was supreme in all universities 
aud schools, had hitherto controlled and directed 
thought. The disobedience of some monks, whose 
only overt act was the transcription of some profane 
manuscript, had escaped notice in the eee A of 
cloistered life; more public attempts at rebellion 
had been easily suppressed because they were iso- 
lated and premature; but now the hour was come, 
and the men. Soon every city in Italy had its Aca- 
demy founded upon the model of that at Florence. 








WHAT MAKES A MAN A GENTLEMAN? 





“ Wat makes a man a gentloman? 
Answer me truly, if you can. 

1s it position, wealth, or fame ; 

A bank account, or titled name ?” 

“It is not money that makes a man 

A courteous, genuine gentleman ; 

For wealth, though vast and manifold, 
May fly away on wings of gold.” 

** What makes a man a gentleman? 
Auswer me, ladies, if you can. 

Is it a handsome form and face, 

No matter though the life be base ?” 
“Tt is not beauty that makes a man 
A gallant, trusty gentleman. 

This is the verdict of a matron and maid: 
Beauty is like the leaves that fade.” 


“What makes a man a gentleman ? 
Auswer me, thinkers, if you can. 

Is it the tailor with his skill ? 

Is it the odours the barbers spill ?’’ 

“* No tailor, no barber, can make a man 
A modest, obliging gentleman ; 

The well-fitting coat,the faultless vest 
May only make him a dummy dressed.” 
“What makes a man a gentleman ? 
Answer me, any one who can. 

1s it a manner brusque and blunt? 

Is it a house with a fair stone front?” 
* No airish manners can make a man 

A noble, pleasant gentleman. 

He who cares for himself alone 

Is cold and hard as his house of stone.” 


** What makes a man a gentleman ? 

Answer me, Christians, if you can. 

Is it to stride along the street ? 

Is it to ‘ cut’ the friends you meet ?” 

“It is not pride that wakes the man, 

Nor the stride he takes, a gentleman. 

‘The Book of books’ has taught us all 

That pride of heart precedes a fall.’’ 

‘* What makes a man a gentleman ? 

Answer me, reader, if you can. 

Is it sham and bluster and sheer pretence ? 

* Putting on airs’ at others’ expense ?”’ 

“This is what makes the gentleman: 

A heart to feel and a head to plan; 

A gentle soul, and a love sincere ; 

With courage to fight our battles here.’’ 

“ What makes a man a gentleman ? 

Answer me, young or old, if you can. 

Is it the fortune a father won ? 

Is it the jewels which he puts on ?”’ 

‘*This is what makes the gentleman : 

The spirit tu do the good you can; 

And he is a snob, that only cares 

For putting down others and ‘ putting on 
airs.’ ”’ G. W. B. 








SCIENCE. 


MINERAL WEALTH IN IRELAND.—The sister isle 
still continues in the vein. Recently the discovery 
of a vein of sulphur, another of gold, of silver, and 
copper, and yet another of gold was announced, and 
now we learn that an extensive coal-bed has been 
discovered, about two miles from Waterford. Great 
enthusiasm prevails, and the health of the coal has 
been much drank. 

DIscovERY OF PETROLEUM IN ALSACE.—The dis- 
covery of an extensive deposit of sand fully impreg- 
nated with petroleum in Alsace is creating some sen- 
sation. This promises to open a new and important 
industry. The petroleum is obtained by cutting 
into the bed of sand, as into a bed of coal, and al- 
lowing the mineral oil to drain out of it into wells 
dug to receive it. This drainage does not remove 
all the oil; therefore the sand is afterwards brought 
to the surtace, and distilled in the ordinary way. 

An INTERESTING EXPERIMENT.—Some interest- 
ing experiments have been recently made by a 
doctor of Montpellier, to ascertain the effects of 
wine, brandy, aud absinthe on fowls. Those birds 








a 
took very readily to the régime, and ended by ab. 
sorbing daily six cubic centimbdtres of alcohol, o 
from 12 to 15 of wine, The result was that thoy 
lost flesh rapidly, especially those which drap; 
absinthe. Two months of that liquor was sufficien:; 
to kill them; those treated with brandy resistaj 
for four month and a half, and with wine te 
months. An extraordinary eff:ct of this alcoholisy 
was the immense development of cocks’ crests, 
which increased to four times their natural size, anj 
assumed a brighter hue. 

TEsTING FLOUR AND BREAD FOR ALUM~ 
Buchner having been instructed to examine certajy 
samples of meal and bread for alum, gypsum, anj 
potash, tried amongst others Moffat’s test, whic) 
consists in applying to the sample a drop of ay 
alcoholic extract of logwood. This upon pure bread 
or flour is said to produce merely $n) ype or strar. 
coloured stain, but gives a dark-red or purple spot 
if alum is present. Buchner found that the coloy 
produced with pure flour was a yellowish-brown, anj 
if alum was present to the extent of 1 or 2 per cent, 
a gray-blue or gray-violet. With } per cent. of 
alum the spot was a reddish-yellow, surrounded with 
a blue-gray border, and minute specks of blue cou 
be detected in the disc on examination with a lens, 
With } per cent. of alum the blue border is no 
longer visible, but the specks can still be detected, 
This was the limit of the reaction. 

Fur. 1n Iraty.—While the scarcity of coal is 
alarming the inhabitants of our island, the Italians 
are making great efforts to utilise their own pr. 
ducts in a way that will render them independent 
of the present coal crisis. Lignite is procured from 
the mines of Monte Lufoli, which is being more and 
more widely used in the Peninsula. It burns well 
in fireplaces, without making any noise, and experi. 
ments have been made which have proved it not very 
inferior to the most expensive Newcastle coal, on 
quintal of the former being equal to three-quarters 
of a quintal of the English coal. This material is 
already being used in distilleries, and it is likely to 
be employed in the fusion of the iron of Elba, as it 
contains no element injurious to that mineral. It 
will be all the easier for Italy to be independent of 
our coal, as the inhabitants consume charcoal in 
their kitchens in a very economical manner, their 
expenditure being about one-tenth of that of au 
English culinary establishment. 

Tue AMOUNT OF CAFFEIN IN COFFEE AND ITS 
ACTION ON THE Bopy.—Dr. Aubert states that, 
though it is well known that coffee berries and tes- 
leaves contain the same very poisonous alkaioid, 
caffein, or thein, no researches have been undertaken 
to show how much caffein is contained in an ordi- 
nary cup of coffee. It is also an open question, be 
it remarked, whether the coffee berries should 
be lightly or strongly roasted, though it appears 
that experience has taught mankind the mode of 
preparation by which the largest quantity of theal- 
kaloid is best extracted. Dr. Aubert has made a 
series of researches on these points in conjunction 
with Dr. Hasse. Dr. Aubert’s mode of determining 
the amount of caffein present in any given specimen 
is based upon its great solubility in chloroform, and 
especially in hot chloroform, whilst most of the 
other constituents of the berry are insoluble in it. 
His results show the presence of a larger amount 
of caffein than that given by most other experimen: 
ters, with the exception of Graham, Stenhouse, and 
Campbell, with whose analyses his own nearly coin- 
cide. The quantity he and they obtained is about 
8or9 percent. Aubert thinks that a cup of coffee 
prepared from about one ounce of coffee contains 
from four to five grains of caffein. His experiments 
on the effects of various degrees of roasting show 
that there is little caffein lost even when the coffee 
berries are roasted black; in this respect he is in 
antagonism with Liebig. He obtains from the best 
Pekoe tea from 2°149 to 2'423 per cent. of caffein, 
the greater portion of which is extracted by the 
simple process of infusion. As regards the physio 
logical action of caffein he coinsides with previous 
experimenters in considering thatit causes increased 
retlex excitability and tetanus, the action resel- 
bling that of strychnia. If, however, one sciatic 
nerve be divided before the poisoning, that limb is not 
convulsed ; hence it acts on the nerve centres. 
frog is tetanized by the sub-cutaneous injection of 
a quantity not exceeding 0005 of a gramme ; 0° 20 
of @ gramme injected into the jugular of a rabbit 
tetanizes it, and a cat or dog is tetanized by O2 of 
agramme. Itis remarkable that by maintaining 
artificial respiration for some time the symptoms of 
tetanus entirely disappear. Its action on the heart 
of mammals is that it causes acceleration of the 
beats, with diminution of the blood pressure ; tis 
last effect he attributes to the poison paralyziug 
the ganglionic nerves of the heart. 





Tax splendid playground which the Marquis of 
Westminster presented to the children of Pimlico, 


in Hbury Square, has been thrown open to its Ju 
yenile possessors. 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“Theo Inage in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eylantine,” 
“The Three Passions,” §c., §c. 
——@—— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
Iden : Why, if 
Your lordship, being robbed, don’t recognize 
‘The rogue, how should I, not being robved, iden- 


tify 
The thiet among so many? In the crowd, 
May it please your excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better. 
Werner. 
‘“HALTING in a secluded spot, Izard and his sister 
had been close observers of what passed. When 
the carriage drove off they emerged from their place 
ot concealment and walked quickly down the street 
side by side. 


“You are well rid of ery young friend,” ex- 


claimed Izard, with a touch of irony, which escaped 
the girl. ‘Everything has happened very fortu- 
nately. I will answer for it that heis in good hands 
and will want for nothing.” 

Carmen, with lowered head, remained silent. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, ‘“ you don’t look at it in 
the same light that Ido. This young lady has not 
made a favourable impression upon you. Frankly, 
how do you like her ?”’ 

. She is very beautiful,’ replied Carmen, laconi- 
cally. 


_“ My word, youare right there, and she is no less 

rich'than lovely. I shouldn’t wonder if the young 
Englishman will have cause to bless this night's 
work, That rowdy French captain whom I knocked 
down has done him a good serviee.”’ 

How is that ? He tried to rob if not kill him. I 
don t understand you,” replied Carmen. 

‘Nevertheless it is as clear as noonday. Here 
you have a handsome young man, wounded—which 
of course makes him interesting—introduced hap- 
hazard into the house of a charming young lady 
who plays the part of a ministering angel. What 
13 the natural result of such a situation ?” 

How can I tell ?”” 

If yon don’t know I can guess. The handsome 
young man and the lovely young lady will fall in 
love with each other. ‘They will triumph over ob- 
stacles, and you have a drama, beginning with an 
accident and ending quite properly in a marriage,”’ 

varmen preserved a sullen silence. 

«, Have you nothing to say?” continued Izard. 
ange I bave displeased you. If so I cannot 

Pit. Itisacurious world. You are really the 
cause of the Englishman’s being taken into such 

nds, and such is the ingratitude of human 





[THE NEW FACE. ] 


nature that I will lay a wager we shall not even be 
asked to the wedding.” 

‘Tell me whose carriage it was,” inquired Car- 
men, ‘and cease to irritate me. You have begged 
at every doorin the town, where there was a chance 
of getting anything, and you ought to know the 
livery of thedacqueys who fed you.” 

“ That is severe. Upon my honour, Carmen, you 
can say cutting things.” 4 

“ Answer my question,” she cried, stamping her 
little foot angrily upon the ground. 

“The lady in question is an heiress,’’ replied 
Izard. “ Her father is the famous ship-owner, Mar- 
shal Chabot, an Englishman who came over here 
eighteen or twenty years ago on business with the 
great Chabot, whose daughter he married. When 
the old man died he called himself Marshal Chabot. 
His wife is dead. He lives with his daughter and 
only child, whom you have this evening seen. Her 
name is Mercedes.”’ 

A pretty name,” remarked Carmen, thought- 


y. 

“ Her father is the richest man in the south of 
France. Marshal Chabot’s ships cover all the seas. 
He has made good use of the money and connection 
of the old Chabot.” 

‘Ts there only one heir for all this wealth ?” 

“Yes; he has no relations but Miss Mercedes. 
The man who gets her will be a lucky fellow,” re- 
plied Izard. 

The dancing girl’s slender fingers twisted and un- 
twisted in an uneasy manner, while her lips turned 
deadly white. 

“Why should fortune give all to one and none to 
another ?” she asked, bitterly. “‘ I am as young and 
as good-looking as Miss Mercedes Chabot, and yet 
Iam obliged to stand in the gutter and sing for a few 
pence, while this child, who is perhaps not so clever 
as I, sleeps upon a pillow stuffed with millions. She 
is honoured, this Mercedes, flattered, idolized, while 
the first ruffian who chooses can insult me by offer- 
ing me a handful of gold forakiss. This inequa- 
lity of fortune irritates me, and I will not neglect 
any scheme, however wild and apparently imprac- 
ticable, to raise myself in the social scale.” 

The gipsy laughed. 

“T always thought you were a clever girl,” he 
said. “As to fortune I am completely of your 
opinion. One ought to take the jade where and how 
one can find her, even if it is in one’s neighbour’s 
pockets.” . 

Carmen shrugged her shoulders with disdain. 

** Although you are my brother,’”’ she said, “ you 
cannot compare yourself with me. Your ambition 
is low and sordid. You will never. rise above the 
level of a thief after all.” 





** Porhaps my ambition will land me as high as 
yours will you,” Izard said, a little nettled. 

“Tf you mean that it will hang you I quite agree 
with you.” 

“Thank yon for the prediction,’ replied Izard, 
shivering slightly at the prospect of the gallows, for 
which he had always entertained a strong aver- 
sion. 

The night was calm and splendid. 

Scarcely any sound disturbed the silence of tho 
streets, which, as it was growing late, was profound 
as that of the desert. 

The church of the Holy Trinity was close at hand, 
and its clock struck the hour of one. 

“It is getting late,” muttered Izard. “ Luckily wa 
are near homo.” 

The brother and sister quickened their steps and 
soon arrived in front of a small, badly built house 
in the sailors’ quarter of the town, which was one 
in which extreme poverty struggled with an occa- 
sional attempt at ornamentation, which only ss. +-.F 
to reveal more clearly the slender resources of th- 
inhabitants. 

There was what had once been a garden !:uding 
up to the house, but it had long ago been abandonett 
to the rankest weeds, while the children had stripped 
the trees of their boughs, which now served for the 
women to hang their lines upon and dry either their 
clothes or the nets of their husbands. 

The door would not close, its hinges were broken, 
and the tenants had not taken the pains to get it 
mended, because they probably thought there was 
nothing in their house which could tempt the cupi- 
dity of the robber. 7 

Ascending the stairs, the brother and sist-r 
stopped at the second floor, which was in reality 
the top of the house.. Izard opened a door with » 
key and entered a sitting-room, adjoining which 
were two bedrooms. 

The furniture does not require an elaborate de- 
scription. Each bedroom contained a bed, a small 
table, a washstand, anda chair. Carpets were luxu- 
ries that were not thought of. ‘The sitting-room 
had its chairs, its table, and sundry articles of do- 
mestic use, for it served asa kitchen also. — 

The only article of luxury to be discovered in the 
apartments was in Carmen’s room, and that was 
simply an oblong piece of broken looking-glass, 
placed against the wall, and resting on the top of 
the washstand. 

Izard seemed particularly anxious to be alone, 
and, handing a candle to his sister, he wished her 
good-night. The candle, we may add, was one of 
the commonest description, rudely forced into the 
neck of a bottle, which formed the stick. 

It will be remarked that the details we have gone 
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into denote not only poverty but misery the most 
complete and absorbing. 

“‘Good-night, my dear,” he said. “I hope you 
will try to dream that you are married to a gentle- 
man and got lots of money, and that you will wake 
upa lady of rank and wealth.” 

‘“*Good-night, my brother,’’ she answered. “I 
hope you will try to dream that you are not hanged, 
and that Heaven will perform a miracle on your be- 
half and let you wake up an honest man.” 

With this reply on her lips she sought her bed- 
room, and Izard heard her shut the window. 

He sat for some time by the light of a candle, 
plunged in deep thought. Suddenly he roused him- 
self and drew from his pockéts the result of the 
night’s work, which had been the best that he had 
ever engaged in, 

Cupidity agitated his nerves, and his hand trem- 
bled violently as with a feverish excitement he laid 
the gold and notes on the table, arranging them 
first in hundreds, then in thousands. 

How his eyes flashed as the gotos gold gleamed 
and sparkled before him, and the crisp bank notes 
made their peculiar music in his willing ears! 

When ho had calculated the amount he nearly 
bounded from his chair, for he was the possessor of 
between four and five thousand pounds, 

“‘Ha! ha!” he laughed, “my sister dreams of 
fortune—I find it.” 

He raked the money into a heap, and, turning it 
into his hat, sought the extremity of the room in 
which he slept, where, under the mattress which was 
laid upon the floor, he found a loose board. 

Lifting up the plank, he disclosed a hole, where 
he had already accumulated a small hoard, To this 
he added his new riches, 

Replacing the board, he let down the mattress, 
and, extinguishing his light, threw himself on the 
bed, and, feeling that his money was secure, slept 
the sleep of the just. 

While he was engaged as we have desoribed Car- 
men was occupied ina somewhat similar manner, for 
she had obtained her part of the spoil in the shape 
of the pocket-book which we have already alluded to. 

She had thrown off her mantle and was sitting on 
the side of the bed, her long hair flowing over her 
shoulders and down her back. 

There was something commanding and even ma- 
jestic in her appearance at times, though she could 
be soft and melting as adove. Her face was regular 
and beautiful as a Greck statue ; her eyebrows were 
as dark and thick as her tresses, but her skin was 
fairer than that of an ordinary gipsy. She had 
scarcely any of the traits which serve to distinguish 
that remarkable race. 

Certainly Carmen was very beautiful, and she had 
some right to hope that she would not always be a 
poor girl singing in the streets for a scanty subsis- 
tence, 

In her hands she held the little pocket-book made 
of morocco leather which she had taken from the 
Englishman. On the back was a coronet and the 
letters “‘ A. KE.’ entwined with considerable skill. A 
faint but sweet perfume exhaled from it, which Car- 
men drank in while she unfastened the book in order 
to investigate its contents. 

Inside was written “* Honourable Arthur Everton.” 
In dy was his commission of lieutenant on 
board Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Thunderer ;” he was 
therefore a naval officer. 

“*He is the son of a peer,” murmured Carmen, 
“and an officer. His people ought to be rich, He 
may be an admiral some day.” 

Out of another pocket tumbled three pieces of 
pink, scented paper. On them were written the 
names “ Emily,” “* Maude,” “ Fanny,” Each con- 
tained a lock of hair. 

He had then been in love three times, or at least 
three girls had loved him well enough to give him a 
memento of them in the shape of a portion of their 
tresses. 

Emily’s hair was black, Maude’s was brown, 
Fanny’s was fair as an angel’s, 

“ He is arflirt,” thought Carmen, “and he admires 
any woman. He has no fixed standard of beauty, 
but I will forge chains for him so strong that he 
will be unable to break them.” 

She replaced these poor pledges of a flirting affec- 
tion and a love not worthy of the name, and, having 
hidden the pocket-book in her dress, she retired to 
rest, but was less fortunate than her brother, who 
~~ soundly, while she could not close her eyes for 

ours. 

When she did sleep she dreamt that she had 
achieved name, fortune, power, flattery, friends, 
position. 

How her dream was realized we shall see as our 
story progresses, 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
M. : Perhaps you kuow him, sir ? 
#,;: Lhave heard of the gentleman. 
Old Play. 

Izarp had told his sister that the house of Mar- 

shal Chabot, the rich ship-owner, was one of the 





most splendid in Marseilles, and he had not in the 
least exaggerated. 

It was magnificently furnished; the owner had 
troops of servants at his beck and call. In the 
garden at the back the most beautiful flowers were 
cultivated, and the songs of birds mingled harmo- 
niously with the rippling of fountains. 

When Arthur Everton opened his eyes day had 
broken about an hour, but the thick muslin cur- 
tains round the windows did not allow the rays of 
the morning sun to penetrate into the darkened 
chamber. 

At first he thought he was in his own bed- 
Samper, and he did not remember what had hap- 
pened. 

A confused sensation in his head and a painful 
feeling in his left arm attracted his attention. 

He carried his hand to his head, and found it en- 
veloped in a large bandage, in which a lump of ice 
melted slowly. : 

Looking at his arm, he found it also bandaged as 
if he had been bled. 

One by one the incidents of the preceding night 
came back to him; he remembered his luck in the 
gaming-house, the songs and dances of the beautiful 
gipsy, the conduct of the French captain, and the 
chastisement he had inflicted on him. He recollected 
starting to go home, proceeding up the street, then 
all was a blank. 

He: guessed that he had been attacked and res- 
cued, but how and by whom it was impossible for 
him to say. 

The large sum he carried with him wasa sufficient 
temptation for a robbery. 

ising himself on his elbow, he looked round and 
found himself in an apartment sumptuously fur- 
nished, 

“Tt is clear,” he said, “that I am in the house of 
a rich mau—but who is he?” 


Thereply to this question was not long in coming,, 


as the.door opened softly and an elderly gentleman 
entered. He looked older than he really was, for his 
age did not exceed fifty, though his hair was-white, 
and his face wore a and worn expression, and 
his hands trembled slightly occasionally. 

As the old gentleman approachedthe bed he per- 
ceived that the eyes of his ‘guest were open; his 
face cleared in a moment, and, in a tone of pleasure 
and congratulation, he said : 

“TI am happy to see, sir, that you have recovered 
consciousness; the doctor told me you would do so 
speedily, but, in spite of his assurance, I could not 
help feeling uneasy.” 

He spoke in English, and Arthur Everton an- 
swered him in the same language, though both spoke 
French perfectly. 

“TI do not know how to thank you, sir,” he 
said, “‘ for the interest you are kind enough to take 
in me.” 

“You owe me no thanks,” replied Marshal Cha- 
bot. “ [tis a Christian duty to care for a man who 
is found dangerously wounded in the street. I have 
only played the part of the Samaritan. You are 
lucky indeed to escape so weli, for the doctor as- 
sures me that in two or three days you will feel no 
ill effects from your hurts.” 

The doctor had entered at the same time, and he 
made an examination of Arthur’s injuries, 

“The gentleman will be well to-morrow,” he said, 
adding: ‘*‘ How does your head feel now ?”’ 

* A little heavy—that is all. Iam weak—that is 
all. I have experienced a similar sensation after 
a hard day’s walking,’’ replied Arthur. 

“That is natural. You must hive rest and a 
little wine, I can give no other prescription,” said 
the doctur. 

With this he took his leave, and Arthur was left 
alone with Marshal Chabot. 

* Will it fatigue you to talk ?” said the latter. 

“Not the least in the world; I shall derive a 
pleasure from it. ‘The honour of a conversation with 
you, if yon will grant it me, will be very agreeable,’’ 
replied Arthur. 

“I need not ask you if you are a countryman of 
mine; you speak Knglish so well.” 

‘*You are not mistaken,” said Arthur. “I am 
a British naval officer, attached to Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘Thunderer.’ My name is Arthur Everton, 
and I am the only son of Lord Kimbolton.” 

While the wounded man was speaking Marshal 
Chabot’s face expressed the liveliest astonishment. 

It will be recollected that Marshal Chabot was 
the same Wilfred Marshall who had been the friend 
of Captain Anglesey. 

He had good reason to recollect the name of Lord 
Kimbolton. 

Recovering himself by an effort, he said: 

“Tam thankful indeed, Mr. Everton, that I have 
had the good fortune to be of service to a person of 
your distinction.” 

** Is it long since you were in England? Perhaps 
you know my father. Most people have heard of 
him since he started race horses and lost a fine for- 
tune on the turf.’ 

“T have heard of him,” replied Marshal Chabot, 








dryly, adding: ‘*But you are still in ignorance of 
the name of the person to whom you are speaking, 
Iam Marshal Chabot.” 

“The great ship-owner—ten times a millionaire!” 
cried Arthur. 

“Yes; report does not in my case exaggerate,” 
aus the merchant, with a scarcely perceptible 
smile. 

“ Now, sir,” cried Arthur, ‘‘ since we know each 
other, will you have the kindness to explain how it 
is I rg myself an inmate of your hospitable man- 
sion ?’ 

“Certainly. Last night my only child, Mercedes, 
was returning from a party; her footman saw you 
wounded on the pavement, She had you leeed in 
the carriage and brought here. Some scoundrel haj 
attacked _—s French captain [hear he calls hin. 
self—but he was lying insensible on the pavement, 
and he is now in the ds of the pelice.” 

“That is strange,” said Arthur, thoughtfully; 
“for I did not strike the man. He assaulted me 
suddenly, and I expect was attacked in his turn by 
another thief, who robbed us both and made his e;. 
cape.’ 

“ Indeed.” 

“T carried with me a@ very sum of money, 
nearly five thousand pounds, which I had won in a 
gaming saloon, This French captain was aware of 
the fact.” 

“Tt was very imprudent of you to venture un. 
armed and unaccompanied, with money in your 
pocket, and at that hour of the night, ina disrepu- 
table quarter of the town,” 

“I own it,” frankly replied Arthur. “ But one 
lives to gain experience, and I will not be so foolish 
another time. At all events I am deeply indebted 
to Miss Mercedes for her charitable conduct.” 

“Make my house your home while you stay,” 
said Marshal Chabot, “ and I trustyou will beable 
to rejoin gon ship to-morrow, which I suppose is 


in the 

“Qn the contrary, Ido not know where she is.” 

“How is that? Your ship has sailed without 
you?” exclaimed Marshal Chabot, bending a suspi- 
cious glance upon him. 

“The fact is, my dear sir, that nearly three 
months ago I fought a duel with a French officer 
and was badly wounded. My captain was obliged 
to leave me here, and I am under. orders to report 
myself in England as soon as I am well-enough.”’ 

“ What did you fight about?” ' 

“A mere trifle—a woman’s hair. I declared it 
was yellow, because [ had a lock of it. He said it 
was golden, and when my adversary found I was 
the favoured rival he would fight me. I have been 
lodging ever since atthe house of Eli Sandrie, on 
the parade. He is a notary.” 

‘“A very worthy man,” answered Marshal Cha- 
bot. “You could not be in better hands.” _ 

“T think so too. They have been very kind to 
me. I was getting too well.” 

“Why ‘too well’?” ; 

* Because I nage, to grow weary. This affair, 
which has brought me to your house and given me 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, is the first agree- 
able incident that has happened to me since | was 
wounded in the duel,” replied Arthur. y 

Marshal Chabot smiled and, deeming it inadvis- 
able to prolong the conversation, wished him good- 
byé for the present, recommending sleep, and 
sought his daughter, who was awaiting him in the 
drawing-room. 

She was dressed in white trimmed with blue, and 
looked exceedingly beautiful. Her face betrayed 
the anxiety she felt for her guest’s health, and she 
exclaimed as her father made his appearance : 

“ How is he, papa?” 

** Perfectly well,” replied Marshal Chabot. 

‘‘ Thank goodness for that,’’ she said, earnestly. 
** Do you know who he is?” 

“The Honourable Arthur Everton, only son of 
Lord Kimbolton, an English peer. He is a naval 
officer also.” 

“That is good news. I know how dearly you 
love England, and you will be pleased to have been 
of service to a countryman.” re 

“T wish he had been any one else, my dear child, 
answered Marshal Chabot, sadly. 

“ Why, papa?” she asked, inconcern. | 

“I cannot tell you now. Perhaps I will some 
day, but I cannot hold it anything but an evilomen 
that a son of Lord Kimbolton should cross my 
threshold.” . sit 

“ Will you not tell me your reason, papa ?”” said 
Mercedes. 

“ Ask me no questions, child,” he replied, almost 
sternly. ‘*I cannot go into the past with you now, 
though the time may come when I will do so.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mercedes. ‘I should likeso much 
to visit ra gang ~ qe you would tell me many 
things, would you not, papa?” . 

“ Possibly, my dear, your wish may be gratified 
sooner than you expect. Those whom I love are 
in England. Frank Anglesey, my old friend, wishes 
to see me, and [ long to embrace him.” 
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” thew been you call him your brother.” 
“ og done for me more taan a brother would, 


and I have been equally faithful to him. If ever 


you meet him you must love him as if he were your 


+ » 
ro like nothing better,” she answered. “If 
vou friend only had a daughter what inseparable 
companions we should be,” said Mercedes. 

“He has a son,an adoptedson, Hehad adaugh- 
ter, but she was stolen from him when a baby. Oh, 
that night!—shall I ever forget it?” — 

He pressed his hands to his eyes as if to shut out 
some hideous sight. s 

“ And his wife—the poor mother-——” } 

“Went mad! She is not now in possession of 
her full senses, and Frank Anglesey loved her be- 
yond the power of words to express,’’ said Marshal 
Chabot. ‘Ah, my dear, it is a weary world, and 
wealth does not bring happiness.” 

He lowered his voice and murmured : 

“Once I thought that Mercedes might marry the 
adopted son of Frank Anglesey, but whether my 
dream will be realized who shall “| m 

His head fell upon his breast and he appeared to 
be lost in thought. 

“ Are you not well, papa ?” asked Mercedes. 

“Quite well, my dear,” he replied, her voice re- 
calling him to himself, A few business troubles 
worry me. I have letters of importance to write 
and will seek my study.” 

He kissed her tenderly and went to his private 
room, which was half library, half office. 

Locking the door, he sat down before a desk and 
gave full vent to his thoughts. 

Then it was that the aged look came upon him 
and the deep lines of his face stood out underneath 
his gray hair. 

Taking up a piece of paper, which was a copy ofa 
letter, he read its contents, as follows : 

“Pardon me, my dear old friend, if these lines 
cause you half the annoyance it gives me to write 
them, but if Wilfred Marshall cannot pour out his 
soul to Frank Anglesey friendship is but a name. 
Two years ago I lent you five millions of francs 
when you were threatened with a commercial crisis. 
You repaid me. I want twice that sum at once. 
Several of my ships have been lost, and some of my 
most esteemed men of business have failed in New 
York and San Francisco. I am responsible for a 
very large sum, my credit is at stake, and I dread 
bankruptcy. S 1 draw upon you at six months ? 
No one suspects my condition, and I alone know 
that bankruptcy stares me in the face. 

“That is one trouble. The second is more serious. 
For some time my health has been failing me. I 
consulted a doctor who is @ centenarian and sup- 
posed to be possessed of great skill. It is now eleven 
months since [saw him. He told me that I had not 
twelve months to live, and really my failing strength 
warns me that there may be more truth in his pro- 
phecy than I was at first inclined to believe. 

“If [could only see you again, dear old friend, and 
place my darling Mercedes’s hand in yours, I should 
not fear death. 

“Write to me, comfort me, counsel me. You 
have your trials I know, but you will spare a little 
sympathy for Wilfred Marshall. CHABOT.” 

“It is time I received an answer from Anglesey,” 
he exclaimed, aloud. The letter of which this is a 
eopy has been some time posted,” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he replied. 

A servant entered and exclaimed : 

“ An English captain has arrived with letters from 
Bristol, sir.’’ 

“Show him in,” replied Marshal Chabot, and in 
om time a seafaring man was standing before 

im, 

: You are from England?” said Marshall. 

Yes, sir. Iam Captain Griffiths, of the ‘ Mari- 
gold, of Bristol, one of the finest ships belonging 
to Anglesey and Co. I bring you a letter from my 
poe and shall ride in the harbour awaiting your 

easure,”’ 


— passed a bank note into his hand, say- 


“ Accept this trifle, Captain Griffiths. I will com- 
municate with you shortly.” 

The captain of the “Marigold” thanked the 
i ship-owner, and quitted the room with a low 


With trembling hands Marshall broke open the 
etter and read: 

My: the evils you announce, my dear Wilfred, 
only one really troubles me, that is the statement 
Ae aing your health. The fellow who has 
quntened you by his infamous and false predic- 
— 18 @ quack, and deserves to be punished, Come 
vill to England, we have famous physicians who 
Th cure you in no time. Bring Mercedes witk you. 

captain of the ‘ Marigold’ has orders to convey 
you to Bristol whenever you are ready for the 
journey, 

As for your pecuniary embarrassment, that is 
€ ; draw upon me for twenty millions of francs 





if you like at one month—I promise you your bills 
shall be punctually met. . 

** Again £ say come over here, and I will send a 

trusty man to Marseilles to manwze your affairs in 
our absence. Everything will right itself before 
ong. 

*T shall expect you shortly ; come in the ‘ Mari- 
gold,’ and bring Mercedes with you, for I have the 
honour to demand her hand for my adopted son 
Ralph, who is the best, the handsomest, and the 
worthiest lad in Bristol or out of it. Come, come, 
come to your old friend Frank ANGLESEY.” 

Marshal Chabot uttered a cry of joy ; the letter 
slipped from his hands, his head fell back—he had 
fainted from excess of emotion. 


CHAPTER XXKXIII. 
Lady G.: Pray what are his circumstances? I 
know very little of him. Oxberry. 

WE must quit the house of Marshal Chabot for 
a time to return to the gipsy Izard and his interest- 
ing if unscrupulous sister. 

It was the afternoon of the second day following 
the attack upon Arthar Everton. 

Carmen was sitting alone in her apartments 
awaiting the arrival of Izard, whom she had des- 
patched to obtain news for her respecting the young 
Englishman in whom she took so much interest, 

he gipsy came in, looking tired and worn; he 
drank a glass of water, made himself a cigarette, 
and, sitting down, crossed one leg over the other. 

** Well ?” exclaimed Carmen, meee 

“The wounded man is quite well. He has gone 
back to his lodgings, after a brief interview with 
Miss Mercedes, upon whom he seems to have made 
a favourable impression.” 

Carmen turned ge 

“Do you think he will marry the rich ship-owner’s 
daughter ?” she asked, 

“T don’t see anything to prevent it,” replied 


zard. 

“Then I do,” exclaimed Carmen. ‘The way to 
stop this union, which I find very distasteful to 
me, is to marry the Honourable Arthur Everton to 
somebody else.” 

** And who is this other person ?” 

it Myself y 

The gipsy laughed immoderately, and, filling his 
glass, said: 

“ Here is to your ladyship’s health.” 

When his merriment subsided Carmen said ; 

* Let us talk seriously,’ 

‘* With all my heart,” he answered. 

*T should think you would like to exchange your 
present vagabond life for one more respectable, and 
I will show you how itis to bedone. I want your 
co-operation.” 

“You shall have it. By all means marry this 
young gentleman ; though for my part I should think 
it would be equally easy to jump over the moon.” 

‘ All you have to do is to follow my instructions. 
You have a large sum of money hidden away. IL 
know your hiding-place, and I am aware that you 
stole more than four thousand pounds from Arthur 
Everton. I require half that sum.” 

Izard became livid. 

He had the true miserly instinct and liked better 
to part with his libefty or even his life than money. 

“You are mistaken,” he gasped. 

“On the contrary, I know perfectly well what I 
am talking about,” said Carmen. ‘“ Now listen to 
my plan, You must at once take a furnished house 
in a fashionable quarter of the town, procure suit- 
able wearing apparel for you and myself, hire ser- 
vants, and then we shall be in a position to receive 
Arthur Everton.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Izard, drawing a deep breath. 

**Do you not see that if [ succeed in capturing 
his heart we shall never want money again? He is 
well connected and rich. Call yourself the Chevalier 
Izard de Saumerez, the head of an ancient andnoble 
house, You are an accomplished actor and I can 
play my part.” 

“The scheme is worth trying,” said Izard, 
thoughtfully. 

** Do you consent ?” 

**T dé. Your dreams are not so hollow as I at 
first imagined. Arthur Everton is young and im- 
pressionable.” 

“ There is no time to be lost,”’ said Carmen, over- 
joyed at her success. 

“I am of the same opinion,” answered Izard. “In 
three days all shall be ready. No one will beable 
to trace the gipsy Izard and the dancing girl Car- 
men in Monsieur De Saumerez and his accomplished 
sister. I will start inan hour and commence opera- 
tions.” 

Carmen’s face lighted up with enthusiasm. 


Suddenly there was asharp and imperious knock- 


ing at the door. 

The conspirators became pale and anxious. Izard’s 
limbs trembled under him as he muttered: 

“It is Quirino.” 

** Don’t open the door,”’ said Carmen, 

“T must. Weare lodging in the house of Ouirino’s 





mother. He will break in if we excite his jealousy 
by refusing him admittance,” replied the gipsy. 

“Oh!” murmured Carmen, “I would rather dio 
than be the wife of that man.” 

Rising from his seat, Izard threw open the door, 
saying: 

“Tt is Quirino. We were talking of you only a 
moment ago. Enter. My sister will be charmed 
to see you. We heard that you had gone on a fish- 
ing expedition, and guessed that was the reason we 
had not seen you lately.” 

Quirino, who seemed a sullen though well-formed 
and even handsome young fisherman, paid no atten- 
tion to Izard, but, striding past him, looked sus- 
piciously about the room. 

His eyes fixed themselves upon Carmen with an 
unmistakeable expression of love and admiration. 
The appearance of his face was fierce and indepen- 
dent ; it was clear that if he could be a warm lover 
he could also be a terrible enemy. 

He was dark and roughly handsome, as a brigand 
of Salvator, but at times there was a tenderness in 
his eye and a smile on his well-cut lip which showed 
that his heart could beat gently when he willed it. 

His costume was very simple ; he wore the red cap 
and the blue shirt of a fisherman and seemed tohave 
not long stepped ashore from his ship. 

Carmen tried to hide the aversion with which he 
inspired her. 

A few weeks before she had fancied she liked him 
and encouraged his addresses. Now all was changed. 
Arthur Everton had driven the poor fisherman from 
her fickle heart, and disgust took the place of the 
affection she had formerly entertained for him. 

Approaching the table near which Carmen was 
sitting, Quirino displayed before her a pair of hand- 
some, massive, and very valuable gold car-rings. 

‘* For you,” he said. 

Carmen examined them with an indifferent air, 
which caused Quirino some chagrin. His was an 
expressive face, and he with difficulty concealed his. 
emotions, 

(To be continued.) 








LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
iiccatilietast 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Synrt turned towards the baron sharply. 

“ You are trying to frighten me ; for shame, Baron 
Chandos !” 

The baron turned back his coat and showed her 
the pistols he had brought away with him. 

“T was afraid to leave him alone with these while 
I came to you.” 

“Is there danger of his being arrested as you 
say ?” she questioned, excitedly. 

“There is every danger. The man now con- 
sidered Lord Dane is on his way hither for the 
avowed object of having him arrested. Did not that 
Frenchwoman who was here tell you so?” 

“The man who is considered Lord Dane?” she 
questioned, in perplexity. ‘Do you mean the true 
Karl of Dane—the man whose name and title my 
husband usurped to win me with?” 

“T mean what I say—the man who is at present 
considered Lord Dane.” 

“ That is a mere play upon words, I presume. He 
is Lord Dane. He would be the last oue to wish to 
avenge papa’s death, limagine. You are trying my 
credulity, Baron Chandos,” 

““T am not,” he said, slowly; “if you live twelve 
months longer, Lady Sybil, you will see the present 
so-called Earl of Dane a beggar. If your husband 
do not rashly take his own life before that time he 
will find himself the rightful possessor of that earl- 
dom, which you know he never coveted till he saw 
you, and ascertained, almost from your own lips, that 
you were bent upon marrying Lord Dane at any cost.” 

‘What strange and impossible story is this you 
are telling me ?” interrupted Sybil. 

“If the present so-called Lord Dane had told you 
he hated you and in the same breath asked you to 
marry him you would have consented at any cost, 
such was your reckless ambition—your passion for 
rank and riches.” 

* You use strong language, Baron Chandos; are you 
sure you know what you are talking about ?” 

Sybil spoke quite calmly. She certainly did not 
look angry. 

“Tsit not the truth? Poor Volney has not deceived 
to me about that,” 

“It is the truth, perhaps, so far as he knew about 
it.” 

She paused, some swift emotion convulsing her face. 

She resumed, in a passionate voice : 

“ Whatever was true of me then, I am changed 
now. If Volney Heath stood before me tu-night 
stripped of his wealth, humbly born, but pure of 
guilt or dishonour, I would choose him before a king. 
I did love with all my soul the honest gentleman [ 
believed him to be.” 
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*Were you yourself free from fault, Lady Sybil ? 
Would it have been honest—pardon me—honest in 
you te marry any man as you would have married. 
ander certain circumstances, him they called Lord 
Dane *” 

“You argue artfully, Baron Chandos. I did not 
pretend to my husband that I married him for any- 
thiag but the rank and riches he represented.” 

Both Baron Chandos and Sybil had remained 
axanding during this last part of the interview. 

he baron turned now towards the door again, 
pausing only to say, with some impatience: 

“ Once more, Lady Sybil, may I tell your unhappy 
iusband you forgive him the rest if he can absolutely 
prove himself innocent of your father’s death ?” 

Sybil looked him steadily iu the face, with darken- 
ing eyes. 

“ No,” she said, sternly ; “le cannot prove it. If 
lie can, let him do it before he asks me to forgive 
Aim. Good-night, baron, and good-bye.” 

She did not offer to shake hands. She stood 
pavily turned from him, with that half-stern, half- 
augry look on her beautiful face; and, with a grave 
bow, Baron Chandos left her. 

a * . * 

It has been seen that Perdita was a girl of un- 
semmaon spirit and good sense. . Both came to her 
aid when she found herself in the power of the 
monster Grizzle. 

Afpr the first moment, when a rush of over- 
powering terror and repulsion had passed, she was 
herself again, the same courageous, self-possessed 
litt!e creature she had always been before in an emer- 
gency. 

‘The monster’s grasp of her did not tighten. He 
outy held her strongly as ina vice, so that she felt 
that it was of no use whatever to try and release her- 
aelf, and she did not dare to scream for fear of ex- 
citing him to frenzy. 

ticr eyes were closed. She had shut them in 
shuddeiing horror of that face, so frightful to behold. 

Now she looked resolutely at him, and was sur- 
prised to read still the same mild expression in his 
eyes. ‘They were red still, but not fiery. They had 
a look iw them almost of intelligence, Perdita could 
aot help fancying. 

Involuntarily she spoke in a soothing tone, and 
using the languags she would to a hurt brute. 

“Poor fellow,’’ she repeated several times, in a 
gentle, sweet voice ; * poor Grizzle, good boy.” 

The creature absolutely looked pleased, his horrible 
mouth gaped in a frightful grin that made Perdita’s 
breath come quick, But his arms relaxed at the 
same moment, and as she repeated “ poor fellow” he 
threw them wildly over his head in a sort of ecstasy. 

Like a flash the young girl slipped from him to a 
aafe distance. 

The huge being uttered a sort of howl as she did 
vo, and made frantic attempts to follow her at first, 
But he grew quict again very soon. 

She was in the courtyard ; there were high walls 
en every side, walls which she could not hope to 
etimb ; but she was outside that den of a house, she 
was under the open air of Heaven at least. 

Her first proceeding was a very odd but at the 
#rme time natural one for her. 

She picked up the whip which she had torn from 
Mrs. Griff's hand, and, producing a penknife, cut 
every Jash from the handle and afterward into 
wevera) pieces. 

The idiot grinned as if he understood the perform- 
ance. 

Perdita looked at him. 

“ You'd tear me in pieces, you would, just as quick, 
# you had the chance,” she said, her small dark face 
*vercast still with the terror the frightful creature 
imspired. “ If it were not for you I could get away 
from this horrible den, I do believe.” 

There were no windows near the ground at this 
end of the building, and she was pretty sure not to be 
discovered at once. 

Mrs. Griff would suppose that she was in her own 
yoom, if she thought about it at all. She would 
mever dream that she had passed the monster who 
gaarded the doorway. 

She kept close under the wall of the house, for 
dear of being seen from the high windows, and looked 
wistfully at the tall barred gates, wondering how 
they were ever opened. 

She had on a watch—a present from Volney Heath 
-—ond in the bosom of her dress the roll of notes he 
bad given her at parting. She had never used any 
a them. 

“It is fortunate I brought money with me,” she 
thomghs ; “if 1 get away from here I shall need it.” 

She looked at her watch. It was almost twelve | 

She was startled. 

“ Mrs. Griff will be looking for me soon,” she said 
te herself. “I must try the gates.” 

Ut course she dared not venture to think of opening 
them. They were of iron and securely fastened. She 


was doubtful, too, if she could climb over them, even 
with a fair chauco and no pursuers bebind. They 
were very smooth and without any sort of projection 
on which to place the feet. 

Perdita surveyed them anxiously. Then she 
looked again at the walls. They ouly frowned at 
her, bare and black and smooth. 

Some sound behind her startled her, 

It was the idiot howling horribly. 

The young girl shuddered. 

“If Mrs, Griff misses me, she will loosen Grizzle,”’ 
she thought. “Oh, if I only could get ont! I am 
losing time that is as precious as gold. Why can'tI 
think of some way? I always could before.” 

A repetition of the idiot’s frightful cries caused 
her to run towards the gates, regardiess of being 
seen from the house. 

She put her little hands to them and tried them, 
of course with noeffect. Her slight strength would 
scarcely have been sufficient to swing them en their 
rusty hinges if even they had not been fastened. 

At this moment she heard a window open, and, 
looking round, beheld Mrs. Griff, lost in a stare of 
amazement that transfigured even her stony visage. 

“ She has tried to get through the front door after 
her whip, and Grizzle would not let her pass him,” 
thought Perdita, remembering the sounds she had 
heard, “She has only now discovered that I am out 
of the house. I wonder if there is any one about 
but her and Grizzle ?” 

Mrs. Griff disappeared. 

“She has gone to turn Grizzle loose on me,” 
Perdita thought, and ran along around the wall once 
more in the wild hope of finding some way to get over 
them. Not the smallest irregularity in the setting of 
the stones offered itself, not a straggling vine to cling 
by. 
y* she came opposite the doorway in which she 
had left the idiot she discovered Mrs. Griff glowering 
at her from behind Grizale. 

‘'he huge monster had stretched himself again 
across the doorway, and Mrs, Griff was evidently 
afraid to approach him. At sight of Perdita she 
seemed to tose all self-control and began to storm 
and rage at Grizzle like a madwoman. 

She ordered the idiot to get up. He wouldn’t move. 
She approached him with little feints to see if he 
was dangerous, and Perdita heard the brute-like, low 
growl of anger with which he rewarded the attempt. 

“She can do nothing with him without her whip, 
She dare not go near him,” thought Perdita, exult- 
antly. “I wonder what she will do about it. If 
there is any one else here with her she'll get help 
perhaps to get him out of the doorway. But she 
won't dare set him loose on me, for fear of herself.” 

The question as to what Mra. Griff would do next 
was soon answered. 

She made her appearance at the window from 
which she had discovered Perdita’s presence in the 
courtyard. 

“A pretty mess you have made of things, miss,” 
she called. ‘You'll have to sleep out there if I 
can’t contrive some way to get you in through this 
window.” 

“Don't trouble yourself,” Perdita answered, coolly, 
now convinced that Mrs. Griff had no one with 
her except the monster Grizzle. “I can get in the 
same way I got out, I daresay.” 

“ You won't get out of the yard, I warn you,” re- 
turned the nearly frenzied housekeeper, “ If 1 thought 
you were in any danger of it, I’d shoot you before 
I'd let you go. 1 would,I warn you.” 

Perdita laughed in her face. 

The woman fairly gnashed her teeth with fury. 

“ What have you done with my whip? How did 
you get out?” 

Perdita gathered some of the fragments of the 
whip and showed them to her, still laughing. 

Mrs. Griff was speechless at first, Then sho said, 
as a serpent might hiss : 

“If 1 ever get youin here again see if I don’t 
keep you.” 

“ Why dido’t you keep mo when I was there ?” de- 
manded Perdita, at the same time casting about in 
her mind for some means of getting beyond the walls. 

Mrs. Griff did not answer her last saucy inquiry. 
She remained leaning from the window, watching the 
young girl, with a gloomy, lowering expression. 

Perdita, on her part, while she pretended uncon- 
sciousness, walking about the yard with a careless air, 
was really studying to find some means of getting 
beyond these tantalizing walls, 

From time to time she stole a glance at the house- 
keeper's sullen face. She could have stamped her 
foot in impatience at herself for not hitting upon 
something. 

“I’m incomparably keener than she is,” she said 
to herself, angrily, “ yet I can’t think of anything, 
There’s no ladder about the house, and I couldn't get 
it if there was.” 








“ Ain't you getting hungry, miss?” called the wo- 


——— 
man, coaxingly. “I've got a nice luncheon waitigg 
for you.” 

“T wonder how she’d contrive to get me in by thy 
window if I agreed to go,” said Perdita to hersel; 
and looked thoughtfully at Mrs, Griff. 

“T am very hungry,” she called presently 
Mrs. Griff ; “and I may as well come in first as Inst, 
I suppose.” 

The housekeeper's grim face relaxed. 

* That you may, miss,” she said, eagerly. “ Yoy 
couldn't climb over the walis if you tried, and |'yy 
got the key of the gates in my pocket.” 

Perdita appeared to reflect a moment. 

“Tf I come back will you let me have the freedoy 
of the house just as I was to have before?” 

“How did you get out now? How did you go 
by him?” 

“TI went top near and he caught me. Then[ 
got away from him and ran outside instead of in.” 

“T don’t see how he came to let you go,” the w. 
man said, iucredulously. “ Will you come back by 
the window if I promise to let you have the freedoy 
of the house ?” 

“ Will you give me the freedom of the house if [ 
come back ?” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

Perdita could see the dishonest glimmer of the 
woman’s fishy eyes as she said it ; but she pretended 
to believe her, 

“ How shall I get up there? You said there was 
no ladder.” 

“There's a rope. I’ll put it out and you can tis it 
round your waist and I'll pull you up.” 

Perdita shook her wise little head. 

“You’re not strong cnough. I kuow a better way. 
Find a stand that is small enough to go through that 
window—there is one in my room—put it out here, 
and a chairafter it. Ican put the chair on the staud 
and climb up till you can reach me and pull me in.” 

The proposition met Mrs. Griff’s approval. Ii sie 
suspected any trick in if the only sigu she gave was 
by lowering the stand by the rope of which she had 
spoken, upon pretence that it might break otherwise, 
But she kept hold of the rope. The chair followed 
fastened to the other end, and Mrs. Griff clenched 
her bony hands upon it. 

Perdita calmly placed the stand with the chair 
upon it, 

Then she said to Mrs. Griff: 

“ You had better fasten the rope round something. 
Isn’t there a bed-post ?” 

“ What for?” asked the woman, suspiciously. 

* To steady things, of course. How can you help 
me in with both hands on the rope?” 

Mrs. Griff seemed struck by this. She glanced back 
in the room and then vanished from the window a 
moment. 

That moment was enough for Perdita. She hat 
her penknife open in her hand—the same with which 
she had destroyed the whip. It was sharp and she 
knew just how to handle it. 

The end of the rope which held the chair and the 
one which held the stand were severed before Mrs. 
Griff could get back to the window, and Perdita was 
dragging both at once across to the opposite wall. 
In two seconds more she had put them in position 
and was mounting them. 

The top of the wall was not so high as the wia- 
dow, and the dauntless girl easily reached it, pulled 
the chair up after her, and carefully but swiftly 
lowered it on the other side. She found she could 
now readily touch the high, old-fashioned back with 
her foot. 

She lingered yet an instant to kiss her hand mock- 
ingly to Mrs. Griff, and beheld that energetic aud 
now thoroughly roused woman lowering herself from 
the window into the courtyard by means of the rope 
she had just secured within the room. 

‘* She’ll have to stop to unlock the gate, and I can 
run faster than she, I'll venture,” Perdita said to her- 
self as she scrambled down now in a hurry, aud 
began to run down the steep road by which she had 
come to Rylands. 

It looked lonely. No one was in sight, and 10 
smoke or sigu of habitation anywhere near. 

“If£I go off the road, I shall got lost,” thought 
Perdita, “{ must keep the road if I can. Is that old 
woman coming after me, I wonder.” 

She glanced over her shoulder. Mrs. Griff was not 
yet in sight, She usually had Grizzle's assistauce t0 
open the heavy iron gates, and probably found it 4 
difficult matter to manage them alone. 

The next time Perdita looked back, however, sh? 
beheld the tall, lank figure of the housekeeper on the 
steep, rough road, seeming almost to fly, such was 
the speed she made. Her bristling gray hair sto 
out round her head like an ugly halo, and at every 
step she screamed like some cruel bird of prey. 

“ How fast she runs for an old woman,” thought 
Perdita ; “if I’m not careful she’ll outrun me.’ 





At this moment, at a turning in the road, the 
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young girl descried in the distance a vehicle of some 
sort approaching. Her first thought was one of 
hope, as she continued her flight without slackening. 
‘hen it occurred to her that on this lenely mountain 
yoad, which led only to Rylauds, whoever was com- 


ing must be going there. Perbaps Cheeny was coming 


back to make sure of her by some more desperate 
means than he had at first intended. 

There was no alternative, however; she must keep 
straight along on the road. The mouutain side either 
way offered no concealment. 

As she drew near she perceived that the vehicle 
was a very rusty and dilapidated dog-cart, drawn 
bya smart-looking Scotch pony. 

The dog-cart was occupied by a man and a dog— 
both curs Perdita decided at the first giance. The 
man had a slovenly look and a face as evil as 
Cheeny’s and much meaner in expression, The dog 
was long, lean, and vicions looking, with a skin that 
seemed at some period to have had the hair all 
burned off. He was tied by a rope to the back of his 
master’s seat. 

The instant he saw Perdita he set up such a sharp 
and piercing succession of barks, snapping and snarl- 
ing rather, that his master struck him several times 
with the handle of his whip, looking so keenly and 
impertinently at the lonely and unprotected young 
girl meanwhile that Pe:dita’s cheeks burned with 
anger. 

She was just going to hurry past, entirely satisfied 
that it would be of no use to appeal to this fellow in 
any extremity, when he turned his horse straight 
across the road, so that she could nut get by without 
making a considerable circuit, 

She proceeded instantly to do this, wherenpon the 
man sprang out of the cart, and stood in her way, 
with an insolent laugh, 

“Wait a moment, miss,” he said. ‘“ They call me 
Clever Dick, and I’m too clever by half to let so 
pretty a face as yours go by without speaking.” 

Perdita’s anger flamed, 

“ You are more impertinent than clever then!” she 
sajd, contemptuously. 

The man laughed again. 

“Who are you ?” he demanded. 
house round here that I know but Rylands, 
can’t come from there,” 

Notwithstanding the extremity of her danger—for 
she began to suspect that Clever Dick was going to 
Rylands on her account—the dauntless girl would 
not have denied positively that she did come from 
Rylands. 

She had sheltered Volney in his deceit, but she 
would not herself be guilty of deception. 

She glanced back involuntarily for Mrs. Griff, but 
that grim lady was not yet in sight—the turnings in 
the road still concealed her from view. 

Clever Dick pointed to the dog-cart standing across 
the road. 

“You had better get in with me, and ride with me,” 
he said. ‘*I don’t feel easy in my mind about you 
somehow.” 

“T should not feel easy riding with you, certainly ; 
besides, you are going the wrong way for me,” said 
Perdita, with quiet firmness, and made an effort to 
pass him. 

_ “You go with me as faras Rylands,’’ he said, coax- 
ingly, ‘and if all’s right there I'll bring you safe 
clear to the village if you like.” 

Perdita shut her red lips tightly, and pushed the 
hair back from her face, listening a moment. She 
could faintly hear Mrs. Griff’s voice in the distance. 

Clever Dick would hear it in a moment. 

_ She glanced at the man. ‘There was not a doubt 
in her mind that he was some emissary of Cheeny’s, 
or, at all events, a person for her to fear. 

She looked wistfully at the road beyond the dog- 
cart, winding its way down the mountain. If she 
made a run for it, she felt that Clever Dick would 
seize her, and the very thought of his dirty hauds 
touching her turned her chilly with disgust. 

While she hesitated Mrs. Griff appeared in view, 
still screaming. 

Clever Dick saw her. He listened a moment, then 
4 light seemed to dawn on him. 

He took a dirty card out of his pocket. 

“Tain’t called ‘clever’ for nothing,” he observed, 
with a chuckle. “ Ain't that there your name now 2?” 

Perdita just glanced at the card. It was her 
hame. She threw up her head and stepped towayds 
the dog-cart as though she had decided to yield to 
What seemed inevitable, 

“Help me in,” she said ; “if I’ve got to go back, 

may as well ride as walk.” 

Clever Dick sprang forward eagerly. 

a: erdita had her gloves on, and she scarcely touched 
ils hand as she sprang in. But she wiped her glove 
alterwards, 

“Is the dog dangerous ?” she asked, coolly, as the 
‘ninal before mentioned resumed his snapping and 
snarling operations, 


“There ain’t no 
You 





Clever Dick’s answer was to hit the dog in the face 
with his clenched fist. 

Perdita caught up the whip from the bottom of 
the dog-cart, and threatened the animal with it. Then 
she observed to Clever Dick, who was preparing to 
follow her in, that he had better tell Mrs. Griff to 
stop screaming as she was safe. 

Clever Dick gave her an admiring glance. 

“ By Jove!” he said, “ you're a cool one.” 

Then he turned to explain to Mrs. Griff, his hand 
upon the arm of the seat, his foot on the step. 

Perdita had the reins gathered together already. 
Her face had grown pale with determination. Lifting 
the whip suddenly, she struck Clever Dick a well- 
aimed blow over the head. The man jumped back 
involuntarily. Before he could recover himself the 
brave girl had turned the horse’s head down the 
mountain road, given him a touch of the whip too, 
and the dog another, and was tearing away at break- 
neck speed. 

Clever Dick stared after her wildly a moment. 
Both he and Mrs Griff were struck speechless with 
amazement, 

“She be a cleverer one than me,” burst from 
Clever Dick’s lips. “I hope she won't break her 
neck,” came next as the man stood watching her 
and rubbing his smarting cheek. 

“Tf she does you'll stand a good chance of getting 
yours broken,” Mrs, Griff remarked, viciously, “and 
I hope you will—to let her beat you like that. Why, 
you had her right under your thumb.” 

The man turned upon her angrily. 

“The girl’s a witch,” he said, with an accent 
of admiration in his voice. ‘‘Come vow, didn’t you 
have your thumb on her first, besides old Grizzle’s? 
How did she get away from you ?” 

Mrs. Griff looked rather foolish. 

Clever Dick did not stop to argue with her. 

* You come with me,” he said, “into the town. 
We’ll have her arrested for stealing the cart. I'll 
want you for proof, or no, better than that, you can 
claim her as your niece.”’ 

The pair started at a swift walk, that bade fair to 
take them down the mountain nearly as quickly as 
Perdita could descend it if she allowed her horse to 
go at a safe pace. 

As they went they matured their plan for recap- 
turing their escaped prisoner. 

(To be continued.) 








Locusts.—Some parts of the islard of Sardinia 
have been laid quite bare by the terrible plague of 
locusts, poisoning the wells and fountains. Great 
misery is also reported from the Vesuvian district, 
and the gathering of taxes is regarded by the ruined 
inhabitants of those quarters as a mere mockery. 

AssOcIATION.—Were children accustomed from 
infancy to hear nothing but correct conversation 
there would be but little need of their learning 
arbitrary rules of grammar—they would naturally 
speak and write correctly. Hence it is that children 
of educated parents are generally so much more 
easy and graceful in their conversation than the 
children of the uneducated. Our language, like our 
manners, is caught from those with whom we asso- 
ciate. 

DESCRIPTION OF STANLEY.—It may be stated 
that Livingstone’s two letters to Mr. Gordon Ben- 
nett were cabled at a cost of about 2,0001. To the 
descriptions of Stanley’s personal appearance which 
have been given it may be added that, though quite 
@ young man—not more than thirty—his hair is 
very nearly gray. He is about five fect seven, 
powerfully built, and has a pleasant, frank, English- 
like face. A sure shot, an expert swimmer, a prac- 
tised horseman, and a trained athlete, with a very 
wide and varied experience of ‘‘ roughing it,” he 
was admirabiy fitted for the duty he has so gallantly 
and successfully performed. 

New CHancery Act.—The new Act has been 
printed to aboligh the office of Accountant-General 
of the Court of Chancery in England, and to amend 
the law respecting the investment of the money paid 
into the court. A day is to be fixed by a rule when 
the Act is to come into operation, and general rules 
and orders are to be made to carry out the new law. 
There are twenty-six sections to the Act, and several 
schedules. A deposit account is to be opened for 
suitors, and to allow them “interest at 2 per cent. 
whilst in the custody of the court, but without de- 
priving them of the right to require the investment 
at any time on their own behalf and at their own 
risk. The office of Accountant-General is to be abo- 
lished at a day to be appointed, and he may be paid 
his full salary and emoluments. The sureties are 
to be transferred to the Paymaster-General. The 
clerks are to be continued and also the offices. 
Among the Acts affected by the present is3&4 Wm. 
IV., c. 73, for the abolition of slavery, and money 
had been paid into the Court of ey oy to meet 
some claims. Nothing has been done in the matter, 
and the money under the Act is to be transferred to 





the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. 

PRESERVATION OF StonE.—Mr. Charles Law- 
rence, the architect; writes to a contemporary as 
follows: “Having just read the article in your 
valuable paper of last week, on the preservation of 
the stone of the Houses of Parliament, I can quite 
endorse all you say upon the subject, as I have used 
the petrifying liquid manufactured by the Silicate 
Paint Company of Liverpool now for two or three 
years with the greatest success, and I feel sure it is 
just the thing required for preventing farther decay 
of soft sandstone. I have used it extensively on 
buildings of plaster, stone, cement, etc. It appeare 
to penetrate some distance into the stone, and there 
sets harder than the stone itself; and as one coat is 
put on over another, the pores are at last hermeti- 
cally sealed, and no amount of damp appears te 
affect it—in fact, the wet runs off as if it were glass. 
The transparent liquid does not alter the appcar- 
ance of the stone at all. If we can keep the pores 
of our stone, plaster, etc., sealed in this manner wa 
may bid defiance to damp, let it arise from what 
cause it may. I am strongly of opinion that this 
material, this peculiar silica (which is totally diffe- 
rent from silicate of soda, water-glass, etc.) is what 
we want to prevent the stone of our beautiful 
Houses of Parliament falling into decay.” 

THe LATE DuKE oF LeEps.—O. Wednesda 
the 14th of August, the remains of George Godol- 
ae Osborne, eighth Duke of Leeds, were entombed 

y the side of his wife, who died in 1852, in a vault 
in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, Bucks. The late 
duke’s body was removed from the family seat, Gog- 
magog Hills, Cambridgeshire, at an early hour om 
Wednesday morning, and, after reaching King*s 
Cross, was taken vid the Great Western Railway te 
Slough, and thence to Stoke Pogis Church. On the 
arrival of the funeral cortége at the churchyard the 
remains of the respected peer were received by the 
Rev. E. Vernon Blake, the incumbent, followed by 
the chief mourner, the Marquis of Carmarthen (now 
Duke of Leeds), Ladies Emma and Charlotte Godol- 
phin Osborne, Lady Blanche Morris, the Rev. Lord 
Francis and Lord D’Arcy Godolphin Osborne, Mr. 
Stewart, Earl Granville, Hon. Frederick Leveson- 
Gower, M.P., Sir Theodore Brinckman, Dr. Meryon 
and Mr. Bumpstead (of Cambridge), the two last- 
named gentlemen being medical attendants of the 
late duke. The funeral arrangements were deco- 
rously conducted, and without the slightest osten- 
tation. After the funeral the mourners and friends 
of the deceased returned to town. 








ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 


——$—$—_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue train swept on at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, the driver wholly unconscious of the peril in 
front. 

Robert saw it rapidly approaching with its freight 
of human lives, and his heart sank within him as he 
thought of the terrible tragedy which was about te-be 


enacted. 

Was there any possibility of his averting it? He 
threw himself against the mass of timber and pushdé 
with all the strength he could command. But, nerveé 
as he was by desperation, he found the task greater 
than he could compass, 

Still the train came thundering on! 

Robert instantly perceived that he must withdraw 
toa place of safety or he would himself be involved im 
the destruction which threatened the train, 

There was one thing more he could do, and te 
did it. 

He took his station on the wood, which was just ir 
the path of the advancing train, aud waved bis havé- 
kerchief frantically. 

It was a position to test the courage of th» 
bravest. 

Robert was fully aware that he was exposing bhim- 
self to a horrible death. Should he not be seen by 
the driver it would be doubtful whether ‘ke -coutd 
get out of the way in time to escape death—and this 
of the most frightful nature. But uniess he die 
something hundreds of lives perhaps might be Tost. 

So he resolutely took his stand, waving, as we have 
said, his handkerchief and shouting, though the Jasé 
was not likely to be of any avail. 

At first he was not seen. 

When the driver at last perceived him it was with 
a feeling of anger at what he regarded as the fool- 
hardiness of the boy. He slackeued speed, thinking 
he would leave his place, but Robert still maintained 
his position, his nerves strung to their highest ten- 
sion, not alone at his own danger, but at the peril 
which he began to fear he could not avert. 

Catching sight of the impediment, however, tle 
driver exerted himself to the utmost to avert the 
threatened catastrophe. He was only just in time. 
When the train came to a stop there was an interval 
of only a few feet between it and Robert Rushton, 
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who, now that he had accomplished his object, with- 
drew to one side, @ little paler than usual, but resolute 
and manly in his bearing. 

“What is the meaning of this?” the driver de- 
manded, angrily, descending from the engine. 

Robert, supposing that the driver had not seen the 
impediment in his way, pointed in silence to the riven 
tree which lay on the metals, 

“* How came that trank there ?” asked the driver. 

“JT don't know,” said Robert, “I tried to move it, 
but I coulda’t.” 

“You are a brave boy,” said the driver. “ You 
have in all probability saved the train from destruc- 
tion. But you ran a narrow risk yourself.” 

“1 know it,” was the reply; “ but it was the only 
thing I could do to catch your attention.” 

He left the engine and advanced towards the 
timber, 

By this time many of the passengers were inquir- 
ing why the train bad been stopped at this point. 
The sight of tho obstruction created a sensation. 
Though the peril was over, the thought that the train 
might have been precipitated down the embankment, 
and the majority of the passengers killed or seriously 
injured, impressed them not a little. 

They pressed forward, and, several lending a hand, 
the obstacle was ousted from its position and rolled 
crashing over the bank. 

Among the passengers was a stout, good-looking 
man, amerchant. He had a large family at home 
waiting his return from a business journey. He shud- 
dered as he. thought how near he had been to never 
meeting them again on earth. 

“It was providential your seeing the tree,” he said 
to the driver. ‘ We owe our lives to you,” 

* You do me more than justice,” replied the driver. 
“Tt was not l who saved the train, but that boy.” 

All eyes were turned upon Robert, who, unused to 
being the centre of so many glances, blushed and 
seemed disposed to withdraw, 

“ How was that ?” inquired the merchant. 

“He saw the obstruction, and tried to remove it, 
but not being able to doso took his station on the 
top of it, and at the risk of his own life drew my at- 
tention, and saved the train.” 

“Tt wasa noble act, my boy ; what is your name?” 

“Robert Rushton.” 

“It is a name that we shall all have cause to re- 
member. Gentlemen,” continued the merchant, turn- 
ing to the group around him, “you see before you 
the preserver of your lives. Shall his act go unre- 
warded ?” 

“No, no!” was the general exclamation. 

“] don't want any reward,” said Robert, modestly. 
“ Any boy would have done as much.” 

“ I don’t know about that, my young friend. There 
are not many boys or men, I think, who would have 
had the courage to act as you did. You may not 
ask or want any reward, but we should be for ever 
disgraced if we failed to acknowledge our great in- 
debtedness to you. I contribute twenty pounds as 
my share of the testimonial to our young friend.” 

“I follow with ten,” said his next neighbour, 
ene shall ask for the privilege of taking him by the 

and.” 

Robert had won honours at school, but he had never 
before been in a position so trying to his modesty. 

Tho passengers followed the example of the last 
speaker, crowded around him, and took him by the 
hand, expressing their individual acknowledgments 
for the service he had rendered them. 

Our hero, whom we now designate thus appropri- 
ately, bore the ordeal with a self-possession which 
won the favour of all. 

While this was going on the collection was rapidly 
being made by the merchant who had proposed it. 
The amounts contributed varied widely, but no one 
refused to give. In ten minutes the fund had reached 
over a hundred pounds. 

“ Master Robert Rushton,” said the merchant, ‘I 
have great pleasure in handing you this money, 
freely contributed by the passengers in this train, as 
a slight acknowledgment of the great service which 
you have rendered them at the risk of your own life. 
It does not often fall to the lot of a boy to perform 
a deed so.heroic, Weare all your debtors, and if 
the time ever come that you need a friend I for one 
shall be glad to show my sense of indebtedness.” 

At this juncture the guard gave the signal for 
starting, 

The passengers hurried into the carriages, leaving 
our hero standing with one hand full of money and 
in the other the card of the merchant, 

It was only about fifteen minutes since Robert first 
saw the train, yct how in this brief time had bis 
fortunes changed! From the carriages now rapidly 


receding he looked at the handful of money, and he 
could hardly realize that all this was his own. He 
sat down and counted it over. 

“A hundred and five pounds!” he exclaimed. “I 


But a second count turned out precisely the same- 
“How happy mother will be!” he thought, joy- 
fully. ‘I must go and tell her the good news.” 

He was so occupied with the thoughts of his won- 
derfully good fortune that he nearly forgot to take the 
berries which he had picked. 

“T shan’t need to sell them now,” he said. ‘ We'll 
use a part of them ourselves, and what we can’t use 
I will give away.” 

He carefully placed the money in his coat pocket, 
and for the sake of security buttoned it tight. It 
was a new thing for him to be tho custodian of so 
much treasure. 

As Halbert Davis usually spent the latter part of 
the afternoon in promenading the streets, sporting his 
kid gloves and jauntily swinging his cane, it was not 
surprising that Robert encountered him again. 

“So you’ve been berrying again?” he said, stop- 
ping short. 

“Yes,” said Robert, briefly. : 

“ You haven’t got the boat repaired I suppose.” 

"Not yot.”’ 

“ It’s lucky for you that this is berrying season.” 

“ Why 2?” 

‘Because you'd probably have to go to the poor- 
house,” said Halbert, insolently. 

“TJ don’t know about that,’’ said Robert, coolly. 
“T rather think I could buy you out, Halbert Davis, 
watch, gloves, cane, and all.’ 

“ What do you mean?” demanded Halbert, with 
hauteur. “ You seem to forget that you are a beggar, 
or next to it.” 

Robert set down his baskets, and, opening his coat, 
drew out a handful of money. 

“ Does that look like going to the alms-house ?” he 
said. 

“It’s not yours,” returned Halbert, considerably 
astonished, for, though he did not know the exact 
amount displayed before him, it was evident that 
there was a considerable sum of money. 

“Tt belongs to me, every shilling of it,” returned 
Robert. 

“I don’t believe it. Where did you get it? Pick- 
ing berries, I suppose,” he added, with a sneer. 

“Tt makes no difference to you where I got it,” 
said our hero, returning the money to his pocket. 
“IT shan’t go tothe alms-house till this is all gone.” 

“He must have stolen it!” muttered Halbert, 
looking after Robert with disappointment and 
chagrin. 3 

It was certainly very vexatious that in spite of all 
his attempts to humble and ruin our hero he seemed 
more prosperous than ever. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs, Rusuton was braiding straw when Robert 
entered with his berries, 

“Couldu’t you sell your berries, Robert?” she 
asked. 

“T haven't tried yet, mother.” 

“The berrying season won’t last much longer,” 
said his mother, despondently. 

“ Don’t borrow trouble, mother. 
shall get along well.” 

“ You feel more confidence than I do.” 

“J just met Halbert Davis in the street.” 

“ Have you made it up with him?” 

“It is for him to make it up with me.” 

“Tam afraid you are too high-spirited, Rubert. 
Did Halbert speak to you?” 

“Ob, yes,” said Robert, laughing. “He takes a 
great interest in my affairs. He predicts that we 
shall come to the poor-house yet,” 

“He may be right.” ’ 
“Now, mother, don’t be so desponding. We'v 
got enough money to pay our expenses for more 

than a year, even if we both stop work.” 

“ What can you mean, Robert?” said his mother, 
looking up in surprise, ‘‘ You must be crazy.’’ 

“Does that look like going to the poor-house ?”’ 
asked Robert, drawing out his money. 

Mrs. Rushton uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Whose money is that, Robert ?” 

“ Mine!” 

* You haven't done anything wrong ?” 

“No, mother; I thought you knew me too well for 
that. I see you are anxious to hear how I obtained 
it, so 1’ll tell you all about it.” 

He sat down, and in brief words told his mother 
the story of the train and its peril, how he had res- 
cued it, and lastly of the generous gift which he had 
so unexpectedly received. 

The mother’s heart was touched, and she forgot 
all her forebodings. 

“My son, I am proud of you,” she said, her eyes 
moist. ‘ You have done a noble deed, and you de- 
serve thereward. But what risk you ran!” 

“T know it, mother, but we won’t think of that 
now that it is over. How much money do you suppose 
I have here ?” 


I am sure we 





must have made a mistake,” 


*T don’t know.” 


‘| producing it. 


- ——— 

“A hundred and five pounds. So you see, mother, 
we needn’t go to the poor-honse just yet. Nor, 
how much better off should I have been.if I hai 
kept my place in the factory? It would have takey 
me two years to earn as much moncy as this, By 
that isn’t all. I have been the means of saving 
great many lives, for the train would surely hayg 
been thrown down the embankment. I shall re. 
member that all my life.” 

“We have reason to be grateful to Heaven that 
you have been the means of doing so much good, Ro- 
et while at the same time you have benefited yonr- 
self.” 

“That is true, mother.” . 

“T shall be afraid to, have so much money in tha 
house. If it were known we might be robbed,” . 

“I will leaveit with Mr, Paine until I geta chance 
to ‘put it in asavings-bank. Le has a safe in his 
office. : 
berries as a present, It won’t bé much, but I should 
like to doit on account of his kinduess about the 
boat, I will offer now to, bear the expenses of its 
repair.” 

After washing his hands and adjusting his clothes 
a little—for Robert, though no fop like Halbert; was 
not regardless of appearances, especially as he thought 
Hester might see him—he set out for the lawyer's 
office. 

“Excuse my bringing in my berries,” said Robert, 
as he entered the office, ‘but I want to ask your 
acceptance of them,” 

Many persons, under the supposition that Robert 
was too poor to afford a gift, would have declinedit 
or offered to pay for it, thinking they were acting 
kindly and considerately. 

But Mr. Paine knew that Robert would be mortified 
by such an offer, and he answered : 

“ Thank you, Robert, I will accept your gift with 
thanks on one condition.” 

“ What is that, Mr. Paine?” inquired our hero, a 
little puzzled. \ 

“ Tuat you will take tea with us to-morrow even. 
ing, and help us do justice to them.” 

“ Thank you,” said Robert, not a little pleased at 
the invitation, ‘ but I shouldn’t like to leave my mo- 
ther at home alone.” 

“Oh, we must have your mother, too. Hester will 
call this evening, and invite her,” 

“Then,” said Robert, “I can answer for myself, 
and I think for her, that we should both be very 
happy to come,” 

‘he lawyer’s social position made such an invita- 
tion particularly gratifying to Robert. Besides, ho 
was led to value it more on account of the persistent 
efforts of Halbert to injure him in the general estima- 
tion. 

Then, too, it was pleasant to think that ho was 
to sit down to the same table with Hester, as her 
father’s guest, and to receive a call from her at his 
own house. Nothing that Mr. Paine could have done 
would have afforded him an equal amount of grati- 
fication, 

“ There is one other matter I wanted to speak to 
you about, Mr, Paine,” he said. “ Will you take 
care of some money for me until I get a chance to 
deposit it in the savings-bank ?” 

“Certainly, Robert,” was the reply, but the law- 
yer’s manner showed some surprise. He knew the 
circumstances of the Rushtons, and he had not sup- 
posed they had any money on hand, “ How much 
is it?” 

“A hundred and five pounds,” answered Robert, 
“Will you count it and see if it is all 
right?” 

“Is this your money?” asked the lawyer, lay- 
ing down his pen and gazing at Robert in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Robert, enjoying his surprise. “I 
will tell you how I got it.” 

So the story was told with a modest reserve as to 
his own courage, but still showing without his in- 
tending it how nobly he had behaved. ' 

“Give me your hand, Robert,” said Mr. Paine, 
cordially. ‘You have shown yourself a hero. We 
shall be proud of your company to tea to-morrow 
evening.” 

Robert flushed with gratification at the high com- 
pliment conveyed in the words. ; 

What did he care then for Halbert Davis and his 
petty malice ? 

He had the approval of his own conscience, the 
good opinion of those whom he most respected, and 
a provision against want sufficieut to avert all pre- 
seut anxiety. 

“ There is one thing more, Mr. Paine,” he added. 
“It’s about the boat Will was kind enough to leud 
me,” ye 

“Have you seen the carpenter about repair 
ing it?” 

“ Yes, sir, and he will attend to it as soon as hecan 





spare the time, But that was not what I wanted to 
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say. I thinkI ought to pay the expense of repairing 
it. I would have spoken about it at first, but then I 
bad no money and didn’t know when J should have 
any. Will you be kind enough to take as much of 
my money as will be needed to pay Mr. Plane’s bill 
when it comes in?” 

“Qertainly not, Robert. It was not your fault that 
the boat was injured.” 

“Jt wouldn’t have happened if I had not bor- 
rowed it. It isn’t right that the expense should fall 

n you.” : 

ty Don’t trouble yourself about that, Robert. I am 
able and willing to pay it. It is very honourable in 
you to make thé offer, and I like you the better for 
having made it. Won't you need any of this money 
for present expenses ?” 

“Perhaps I had better take the five pounds. 
Mother may be in want of something.” ‘ 

Robert received ba¢k the sum named and*retarned 
home, much pleased with his interview. 

About seven o’clock, sitting at the-window of the 
little cottage, he saw Hester Paine opening the front 
gate. He sprang to his feet and opened the door, 

“Good-evening, Robert,” she said,.. “Is your 
mother at home ?’’ Pi 

“Yes, Hester. Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you, Robert. Father bas been telling me 
whata hero you were, and it mademe feel proud 
that you are a friend of ming.” 

Robert’s face lighted up with pleasure. 

“You compliment me more than I deserve,” he 
answered, modestly ; “ but it givesme great pleasure 

mé.’”’ 


to know that you think 

“Tam sure thereignoother boy iu Millbury that 
would have dared to.do sucha thing. « Geod-even- 
ing, Mrs. Rushton, Areyyownot proud $f yourson ?” 

“ He is a good son to me,” said Mrs. Rushton, with 
a glance of affection. 

“It is suchya: thing\he did. He will be 
quite a hero, Indeed ‘he is‘oue already, We 
have all the papers. giviug an account 6f the whole 
thing to-morrow.”’ - 

And indeed themext: morning tho London: pa 
gave a circumstantial account of the danger vehieh: 
lad threatened the traiu,-and ¢he:manner in-whieli it 
had been averted, warmly eulogizing ourhero for his 
timely display of self-possession and bravery, 

“JT don’t deserve any praise for what I did,” said 
Robert, in answer to Hester’s enthusiastic allusions 
to his achievements, 

“You must let us judge of that,” said Hester. 
“But I have come this evening, Mrs. Rushton, to ask 
you to take tea with.us to-morrow evening—you and 
Robert. You will come, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Rushton was pleased with this mark of atten- 
tion, and, after a slight demur, accepted. 

We do not intend to give an account of the next 
evening, and how Robert in particular enjoyed it. 
That can be imagined, as well as Halbert’s chagrin 
when he heard of the attention his rival was receiv- 
ing in a quarter where he himself so earnestly desired 
to stand well. 

We must pass on to a communication received by 
Mrs. Rushton, a communication of a very unexpected 
character, which had an important effect upon the 
fortunes of our hero. , 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ir was not often that Mrs. Rushton received a let- 
ter. Neither she nor her husband possessed many 
relatives, and such as either had were occupied with 
their own families, and little communication passed 
between them and Captain Rushton’s family. 

Oue day, however, as Robert was passing the post- 
office the postmaster said : 

“'There’s a letter here for your mother, Robert.” 

“ Is there ?” said our hero, surprised. 

“ Yes,” 

Going inside, he procured tho letter and handed it 
to Robert, who surveyed it with curiosity. It was 
post-marked “ Liverpool,” and addressed in a bold 
business hand to “ Mrs. Captain Rushton.” 

“Who can be writing to mother from Liverpool ?” 
thought Robert. 

The size of the letter also excited his curiosity. 
— were two stamps upon it, and it appeared 

y. 

Robert burried home, and rushed into the kitchen 
Where his mother was at work. 

* Here’s a letter for you, mother,” he said. 

vA letter for me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Rushton. 

. From Liverpool.” 

‘I don’tknow who would be likely ta write me 
from there. Open it for me, Robert.” 
. He toreopen theenvelope. It contained two en- 
osures—one a letter in the same handwriting with 
the address, the other, a large sheet of foolscap 
rumpled up, and appearing once to have been rolled 
Up, Was written in pencil. 
=n Rushton had no sooner looked at the latter 
an she exclaimed, in agitation: 





“ Robert, it is your father’s handwriting. Read it 
to me, I am too agitated to make it out.” 

Robert was equally excited. Was his father still 
alive, or was this letter a communication from the 
dead ? 

“ First let me read the other,” he said. 
explain about this.” 

His mother sank back into a chair, too weak with 
agitation to staud, while her sou rapidly read the 
following letter : 


“Tt will 


“LrverpPoor, Aug. 15, 1853. 

“Mes. Rusuton, Deak MapaM,—'T he fate of our 
ship, ‘ Norman,’ Which left this port now more than 
two years since, under the command of your husband, 
has, until now, been veiled in uncertainty. We had 
given up all hopes of obtaining any light upon the 
circumstances of her loss, when, by a singular chance, 
information was brought us yesterday. The ship 
‘ Argo,’ while ia the South Pacific, picked upa bottle 
fluating upon the surface of the water. On opening 
it it was found to contain two communications, one 
addressed to us, the other to you—the latter to be 
forwarded to you by us. Ours contains the particu- 
lars of the loss of the ‘ Norman,’ and doubtless your 
own letter also contains the same particulars, There 
is a bare possibility that your husband is still alive, 
but as so long a period has passed since the letters 
were written it would not be well to place too much 
confidence in such a hope. But even if Captain 
Rushton is dead it will bea sad satisfaction'to you 
to receive from him his last communieation, and learn 
the particulars of his loss. We lose no time in for- 
warding to you the letter referred te, and remain, 
with much sympathy, 

‘Yours respectfully, © WinsLow Awnp Oo.” 

Mrs. Rusiiton listened to this letter with eager and 
painful interest, her hands clasped and her eyes fixed, 
upon Robert. 

“ Now read your father’s letter,” she said, ina low 


tone. 

Robert unfolded the sheet, and his eyes filled with 
tears as he gazed upon the well-known handwriting 
of the father whose loss he had so long lamented. 

This letter, too, we transcribe: 

“Nov. 7, 1851. 

“My Dear WIrE AND Son,—Whcether these lines 
will ever meet your eyes I know not. Whether I 
shall be permitted again to look upon your dear faces 
Talso am iguorant. ‘Tue good ship * Norman,’ in which 
I sailed from Liverpool not quite three months ago, 
is burned to the water's edse, and I find myself, with 
five of the sailors, afloat on the vastsea at the mercy 
of the elements, and with a limited supply of food 
‘The chances are against our ever seeing land. 

“ Hundreds of miles away from any known shores, 
our only hope of safety is iu attracting the attention 
of some vessel. In the broad pathways of the ocean 
such a chance is doubtful. 

“ Fortunately I have a few sheets of paperanla 
pencil with me, and I write these lines, knowing 
well how improbable it is that you will ever read 
them. Yet it is a satisfaction to do what I can to 
let you know, if possible, the position in which I 
stand. 

“ But for the vengeful and malignant disposition 
of one man I should still be walking the deck of the 
‘Norman ’as its captain. But to my story: 

“My first mate was a man named Haley—Ben- 
jamin Haley—whose name you will perhaps remem- 
ber. He was born in our neighbourhood, or, at all 
events, once lived there, being the nephew of old 
John Nichols. 

‘*He was a wild young man, and bore a bad re- 
putation. Finally he disappeared, and, as it seems, 
embraced the calling of a sailor. 

“T was not prepossessed in his favour, and was not 
very well pleased to find him my second in command. 
However, he had been regularly engaged, and it was 
of no use for me to say anything against him, 

“TI think, however, that be suspected the state of 
my feelings, as, while studiously polite, I did not 
make an effort to be cordial. At any rate, he must 
have taken a dislike to me early in the voyage, 
though whether at that time he meditated evil | can- 
not say. t 

“ After a time I found that he was disposed to en- 

croach upon my prerogatives as captain of the vessel, 
and issue commands which he knew to be in defiance 
to my wishes. You can imagine that I would not 
pass over such conduct unnoticed. I summoned him 
to an interview, and informed him in decided terms 
that I must be master in my own ship. He said little, 
but I saw from the expression of his face that there 
could thereafter be no amicable relations betweeu 
us. 
. “I pass over the days that succeeded—days in 
which Haley went to the farthest verge of insolence 
that he felt would be safe. At length, carried away 
by impatience, I reprimanded him publicly. He grew 
pale with passion, turned jon his heel, and strode 
away. 


“That night I was roused from my sleep by the 
ery of ‘ Fire!’ 

“I sprang to my feet and took immediate measures 
to extinguish the flames. But the incendiary had 
taken care to do his work so well that it was already 
impossible. 

“I did not at first miss Haley, until, after inquir- 
ing for him, I learned that he was missing, as well as 
one of the ship’s boats. It was evident that he had 
deliberately fired the ship in order to revenge himself 
upon me. 

“ His hatred must have been extreme, or he would 
not have been willing to inour so great a risk. 
Though he escaped from the ship, his position in an 
open boat must be extremely perilous. 

* When all hope of saving the ship was abandoned 
we manned the remaining boats hastily, putting in 
each such stock of provisions as we couldcarry with- 
out overloading the boats. ‘ 

‘“'l wenty-four hours have now passed, and we are 
still tossing aboat on the ocean. A storm would bo 
our destruction. 

“ At this solemn time, my dear wife, my thoughts 
turn to yowand my dearson, whom I am likely never 
to see again. 

“ There is one thing most of all which I wish you 
to know, but can hardly hope that these few lines 
will reach you, Just before I left home, on my pre- 
sent voyage, I deposited two thousand pounds with 
Mr. Davis, the manager of the factory, in trust for 
you, imease I'should not return. You will be sur- 
prised to learn that I have so much money. It has 
been the accumulation of years, and was intended as 
hw provision for you and Kobert. 

“T have no reason to doubt the integrity of Mr. 

} Davis, yet 1 wish I had acquainted you with the fact 
of thisdeposit, and placed his written acknowledg- 
wment in your hands. My reason for concealment 
was that I might surprise you at the end of this 


‘} voyage 


age. 

“When this letter comes to hand—if it ever 
should come to hanud—im case Mr, Davis has not 
accounted to you for the money placed in his hands, 
let Robert go to him and claim the money in my 
name. ButI can hardly believe this to be neces- 
sary... Should I never return, I am persuaded that 
Mr. Davis will be true to the trust I have reposed in 
him, and come forward like an honest man to your 
relief, 

“* Now, my dear wife and son, farewell! My hope 
is weak that I shall ever again see you, yet it is 
possible. May Heaven bless you, and permit us to 
ineet again in another world, if not iu this! 

“ | shall enclose this letter, and one to my owners, 
in a bottle, which 1 have by me, and commit it to 
the sea, trusting that the merciful waves may waft it 
to the shore.” 

Here Captain Rushton signed his name. 

The feelings with which Robert read and his 
mother listened to this letter were varied. 

Love and pity for the husband and father, now 
doubtless long deud, were blended with surprise at the, 
revelation of the deposit made in the hands of Mr 
Davis. 

“‘ Mother,”’ said Robert, “did you know anything 
of this money father speaks of ?” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Rushton; “he never told me. It 
is strange that Mr. Davis has never informed us of 
it. ‘I'wo years have passed, and we have long given 
your father up as lost.” 

“ Mother,” said Robert, “it is my opinion that he 
never intends to let us know.” 

“JI cannot believe he would be so dishonour- 
able.” 

“But why should he keop back the knowledge ? 
He knows that we are poor and need the money.” 

“But he has the reputation of an honourable 
man.” 

“ Many have had that reputation who do not de- 
serve it,” said Robert. “The temptation must have 
proved too strong for him.” 

** What shall we do?” 

“Tkaow whatI am going to do,”’ said Robert, re- 
solutely. “Iam going to his house, and shall claim 
restitution of the money which father entrusted to 
him. He has had it two years, and, with the interest, 
it will amount to a good deal more than two thou- 
sand pounds. It will be a fortune, mother.” 

“Don’t be hasty or impetuous, Robert,” said his 
mother. ‘Speak to him respectfully.” 

“I shall be civil if he is,” said Robert. 

He took his cap, and, putting it on, left the cottage 
and walked with a quick pace to the house of Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis was seated in his office, but it was his 
own personal affairs rather than the business of the 
factory that engaged his attention, He was just in 
receipt of a letter from his broker, stating that there 
were but slender chances of a rise in the price of 
some securities in which he had invested heavily. 





He was advised to sell out at once, in order to guar? 
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against a probablefurther depreciation, This was 
far from satisfactory, since an immediate sale would 
jnvolve a loss of nearly five hundred pounds. 
He felt despondent, and in consequence irritable. 
't was atthis moment that oneof the factory hands 
came in, and told him that Robert Rushton wished to 
see him. 

Mr. Davis would have refused an interview but 
foroneconside:ation. He thought that our hero was 
about to beg to be taken back into his employ. 

This request he intended to refuse, and enjoyed 
in advance the humiliation of young liushton, 

“Good morning, sir,” said Robert,ibowing politely. 

“IT suppose you want to be taken back,” said 
Mr. Davis, abruptly. 

“No, sir,” said Robert. “I have come on quite a 
different errand.” 

Mr, Davis was disappointed. He was cheated of 
lis expected triumph. Moreover, looking iuto our 
young hero’s face, he saw that he was eutirely self- 
possessed, and had by no means the air of one about 
10 ask a favour. 

“Then state your business at once,” he said, 
roughly, “ My time is too valuable to be taken up by 
trifles.” 

“My business is important to both of us,” said 
Nobert. ‘“ We have just received a letter from my 
father, Mr. Davis.” 

This was the most unwelcome intelligence he could 
have received. Hesupposed of course that Captain 
Rushton was alive, and likely to reclaim the sum, 
which he was in no position to surrender. 

“Your father?” he stammered. “ Where ishe? 1 
though he was dead.” 

“Tam afraid he is,” said Robert, sadly. 

“Then how can you just have received a letter 
from him?” demanded Mr, Davis, recovering from 
diis momentary dismay. 

“The letter was enclosed in a bottle, which was 
picked up in the South Pacific, and brought to the 
owners of the vessel. My father's ship was burnt to 
the water's edge, and at the time of writing the letter 
jie was afloat on the ocean with five of his sailors in 
i small boat.” 

“ How long ago was this? I mean when was the 
letter dated ?” 

“ Nearly two years ago—in the November alter he 
sailed.” 

“ Then of course he must have perished,” said Mr. 
Davis, with a feeliug of satisfactiun. “ However, I 
suppose your mother is glad to have heard from him. 
Is that all you have to tell me ?” 

“No, sir,” said Robert, looking boldly in the face 
of his lateemployer. “My father added iu his letter 
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that just before sailing he deposited with you the 
sum of two thousand pounds, to be given to mother 
in case he never returned.” 

So the worst had come, The dead had revealed 
the secret which Mr. Davis hoped would never be 
known, He was threatened with ruin, He had no 
means of paying the deposit unless by sacrificing all 
his property, and it was doubtful whether even then 
he would be able wholly to make it up. If Robert 
possessed his acknowledgment he would have no 
defence to make. ‘This ue must ascertain before 
committing himself, 

“ Supposing this story to be true,” he said, ina 
half-sneering tone, ‘you are of course prepared to 
show me my receipt for the money.” 

“ That my father carried away with him, He did 
not send it with the letter.” 

All his interlocutor’s confidence returned. He no 
longer felt afraid, since all evidence of the deposit 
was doubtless at the bottom of the sea with the ill- 
fated captain. 

He resolved to deny the trust altogether. 

“Robert,” he said, “I have listened patiently to 
what you had to say, and in return I answer that 
in the whole course of my life I have never known 
of a more barefaced attempt at fraud. In this case 
you have selected the wrong customer.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Robert, hardly crediting the 
testimony of his ears, ‘do you mean to deny that my 
father deposited two thousand pounds with you just 
before sailing on his last voyage ?” 

“I certainly do, and in the most unqualified terms. 
Had such been the case, do you think I would have 
kept the knowledge of it from your mother so long 
alter your father’s supposed death ?” 

_“ There might be reasons for that,” said Robert, 
significautiy. 

“Do not make atiy impertinent insinuations,” said 
Mr. Davis, hotly. ‘Tue best advice 1 can give you 
is to say nothing toany one about this extraordinary 
claim, It will ouly injure you, aud I stall be com- 
pelled to resort to legal measures to punish you for 
circulating stories calculated to injure my reputa- 
tion.’ 

lf he expected to intimidate Robert by this 
menace he wasentirely mistaken in the character 
of the latter. He bore the augry words and theaten- 
ing glauces of his enemy without quailing, as resolute 
aud determined as ever. 

“Mr. Davis,” he said, “if there is no truth in this 
story, do you think my father, with death before his 
eyes, would have writteu it to my mother?” 

“T have no evidence except your word that any 
such letter has been received.” 





“T can show it to you, if you desire it, in my 
father’s handwriting.” 

“ We will suppose then, for a moment, that such » 
letter has been received, and was written by your 
father. I can understand how, being about to die, avd 
feeling that his family were without provision, le 
should have written such a letter with the intention 
of giving you acclaim upon me, whom he no doubt 
selected supposing me to bea rich man, It was not 
justifiable, but something can be excused to a mau 
finding himself iu such a position,” 

Robert was filled with indignation as he listened to 
to this aspersion upon his father’s memory. He 
would not have cared half so much for any insult w 
himself. 

‘“« Mr. Davis,” he said, boldly, “it is enough for 
you to cheat my mother out of the money which my 
father left her, bat when you accuse my father 
fraud you go too far. You know better than any oue 
that everything which he wrote is true.” 

Mr. Davis flushed under the boy’s honest scorn, 
and unable to defend himself truthfully he ‘worked 
himself into a rage. 

* What! do you dare insult me in my own office?” 
he exclaimed, half-rising from his desk and glaring 
at Robert. “Out of my sight at once, or I may be 
tempted to strike you.” 

“ Before I leave you, Mr. Davis,” said Robert, un- 
dauntedly, “I wish you to tell me finally whether 
you deny the deposit referred to in my father’s 
letter ?” 

“And I tell you once for all,” was the angry 
reply, “that if you don’t get out of my office 1 will 
kick you out.” ; 

“I will leave you now,” said Robert, not 10- 
timidated ; “but you have not heard the last of me. 
I will not rest till I have seen justice done to wy 
mother.” 

So saying he walked deliberately from the office, 
leaving Mr. Davis in # state of mind by no meaus 
comfortable, 

‘True the receipt nad doubtless gone to the bottom 
of the sea with the ill-fated captain, and as uo ove 
was cognizant of the transaction probably no claim 
could be enforced against his dewial, But if the let- 
ter should be shown, as Robert would doubtless be 
inclined to do, he was aware that however the lav 
might decide popular opinion would be against lim, 
and his reputation would be ruined, This was 
unpleasant prospect, for he valued his character. Be- 
sides the two thousaud pounds were gone and uot 
likely to be recovered. iad they been in his pos 
session that would have been some compensatiod. 


(Te be continued.) 
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WINIFRED’S DIAMONDS. 
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CHAPTER V. 
I do not love to see misery o’ercharged, 
And duty in his service perishing, 
idsummer Night’s Dream, 

Tr was in vain that plan after plan was urged upon 
the acceptance of Winifred, 

She felt that there was but one course for them all, 
which was right and honourable to pursue. She said 
so calmly, but decidedly, 

“Name it,” said the earl. 
us what we can do.” 

“ Father,” she replied, and her voice faltered a little 
over the dear familiar word, which must now be un- 
learned by her, “‘ Yes, let me call you father and mother 
jor the little time that remains to us. Oh! my dear 
pony and mother, do you not see what we ought to 

0?” 

“No,” sobbed the countess. “I can do nothing, 
love, if you leave me as you say you will.” 

“Your daughter—your real daughter—is living in 
the house of my mother. She must be sent for 
without delay. When I have seen you welcome her, 
when I know that you are happy, then I aud my 
breaking heart will go forth together.” 

It was, indeed, a sad scene. Each one of the group 
knew that Winifred was in the right. 

Lady Mary Apreece, so long known as simple 
Mary Hughes, must be summoned to her home and 
her parents without delay while the innocent usurper 
Who had so long held her place must take her depar- 
‘ure—possibly for ever—from the home of her child- 
hood and the friends who had made it so dear. To 
the tearful entreaties of the earl and countess, to the 
frenzied appeals of her lover, she had but that one 
auswer to give, and they knew only too well that it 
‘as right that it should be given. 

, 50 Apreece House stood gloomy and silent among 
i8 aristocratic surroundings—its blinds closely drawn 
down as if there were a death in the house, its por- 
tal seldom opened, except when the earl or Hugh 
ithyse came in or out. 

—— one called—no cards were left—no invitations 


“In Heaven’s name tell 


For, as has been said before, the season was already 
“ver—those who had remained in town for the sake 
of Witnessing Lady Wiuifred’s wedding were far away 
4u the country, 

But even had they remained in town they would 
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have hesitated a long time before calling on or even 
leaving a card for the countess after what bad 
occurred, 

The housekeeper at Apreece House, being a staid 
and trustworthy person, was despatched to escort the 
newly discovered heiress to her stately home, Sle 
found her a plainand somewhat awkward girl—bash- 
ful, shy, and deformed, though not so painfully as she 
might have been. The likeness she bore to her noble 
mother was positively startling, and yet the Countess 
of Llangallen was generally reckoned a fine-looking 
if not a positively handsome woman. Such strange 
resemblances are often seen between two people, oue 
of whom may be very beautiful, the other quite ugly. 

The heart of the housekeeper sank heavily when 
she glanced for the first time at the protruding 
shoulder of Lady Mary, and got a fair view of her 
heavily moulded and unprepossessing face. Such as 
she was, however, she was indisputably the daughter 
of the earl and countess, and the heiress to title aud 
fortune alike. 

Breaking the strange tidings to her as gently as 
she knew how, the housekeeper escorted her to Lon- 
don with every mark of respect, reaching Apreece 
House quite late at night—so late, in fact, that she 
hoped to be able to smuggle her young charge to bed, 
deferring the ordeal of presentation to her mother till 
a night’s rest and a careful toilet should in a mea- 
sure have remedied the defects of her face and form. 

But the countess could not sleep that night when 
the long-neglected daughter was to take the place of 
the beautiful, petted favourite whose loss went nigh 
to break her heart. Her quick ear caught the sounds 
of Mrs. Gray’s arrival, and, ringing her bell, she gave 
orders for the housekeeper and Lady Mary Apreece 
to be shown instantly to her room. Then, clasping 
Winifred to her heart, with a burst of tears, she hid 
her face amid her golden ringlets and apprehensively 
awaited her daughter’s arrival. 

Lady Mary, fresh from the seclusion of a roughly 
farnished Welsh farm cottage, was dazzled aud awe- 
stricken by the splendour of her new home. Yet all 
the while her thoughts wandered, though her eye 
still gazed on the luxury and beauty that surrounded 
her on every side. 

She was thinking of her mother—of her father. 
Oh, how would they receive her—the rough, uncouth 
peasant girl? Could they by any chance feel one 
tithe of the overwhelming love and affection which 
filled her heart for them? If so all might yet be 
well, and she be one of the happiest, as she was now 
one of the most sorrowful of women on the face of 
the glad, free earth. 

With many a secret fear and misgiving Mrs. Gray 
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led the way to her ladys room, knocked lightTy, 
opened the door, and saying, in alow voice: “Tho 
Lady Mary Aprecce,” retreated at once, leaving 
the young girl standing alone on the threshold, 

For Mrs. Gray judged rightly that the countess 
would wish for no spectator to what must of neces- 
sity be a very painful and awkward scene, 

The young girl stood mute and trembling by the 
door, after one glance around the exquisite room, 
whose hangings of pale blue satin rose to the ceil- 
ing in a sort of dome, giving the air of a luxuricus 
Eastern tent to the apartment. 

Tbat one glance had shown her a tall and surpas- 
singly lovely girl scated onthe luxurious sofa, support- 
ing a drooping female figure. Oh, well she kuew whose 
that reclining form must be. 

She could not have moved or spoken had her life 
depended on her doing so. 

The countess, overcome by nervous apprehension, 
still kept her face hid, and dared not look at her 
child, 

But Winifred, whispering a kind, assuring word 
or two in herear, rose from the sofa, took the young 
girl’s hand in hers, aud kissed her gravely on the 
forehead. 

“Come,” she said, in a tone that was very sweet 
and sad—“ come, Lady Mary, and speak to your mo- 
ther, who is too much agitated by all she has gone 
tbrough to welcome you properly yet. My lady— 
oh, mother, my dear mother—look up, and say one 
kind word to her!” 

Thus adjured, Lady Llangallen raised her head aud 
saw them standing before her, hand in hand—the 
lost daughter of her adoption, all elegaut and beauti- 
ful, while her own child shrank, with her pale, plain 
face and her deformed figure, from the gaze of her 
mother, as if she wished to hide herself and her de- 
formity in the grave, so that they might never offeud 
a human eye again, 

The countess was neither cold nor hard-hearted, 
and that deprecating look touched her strangely. 
Not thus had the bright eyes of Winifred ever been 
raised to hers ; not thus did they look at her even 
now. 

A tender feeling of pity and compassion, which was 
surely akin to love, stirred in her soul as she looked 
at the trembling, frightened creature who clung to 
Winifred for protection, and scarcely ventured to 
glance at her. 

“Welcome home, my child!” she said, kindly. 
“Kiss me, my love, and do not weep, Your father 
will be here directly, and it will distress him to find 
you in tears,” 

At the first kind tone the poor girl started, and 
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turned pale; before the speech was ended she had 
thrown herself into her mother’s arms, and though 
she did not weep the trembling of her whole body 
showed how great an effort she made to swallow 
her tears and sobs and obey her mother’s first com- 
mand. 

A knock came at the door. Winifred sprang to 
open it. The earl entered, and, walking straight up 
to the sofa, took his daughter in his arms and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

“ You are like your mother, my dear,” he said, re- 
garding her with a fixed, attentive gaze, “ Like and 
yet unlike. Well, my love, we will forget all the 
past now—at least, all that has been unpleasant in 
the past—and the future we will try and make as 
pleasant as wecan. There is your mother—here is 
your sister—and here is your father—all ready to 
love and be kind to you, Be happy, my child, if you 
can, and you will make us all happy. Heaven bless 
you, child!—Heaven bless you all!” 

He held his wife, his daughter, and Winifred in the 
same embrace for a moment, then turned and left the 
room; and, as he went, they saw that tears were 
standing in his eyes. His heart, like that of the 
countess, had felt the sacred touch of nature’s hand, 
and, plain and deformed though their only child 
might be, they had already grown to love her—were 
already willing to claim her for theirown. So the 
dreaded meeting passed off happily enough, and the 
quiet day spent by the party of four at Apreece 
House was by no means a sad or an unpleasant one, 

The manners of Lady Mary were not, of course, 
as refined as those of her mother and her adopted 
sister, but. she was neither troublesome nor obtrusive, 
and was gifted with eufficient tact and good sense to 
copvey her through the ordeal of the dinner-table 
without a blunder—a result over which her noble 
parents exchanged looks of most unqualified satis- 
faction and relief. 

Winifred, too, had been busy with heart and hand 
around this new-found friend—overseving her toilet, 
and giving a hiut here and there, till Lady Mary 
looked quitevdnteresting in the black silk dress, with 
its lace jacket, that hid the twisted shoulders, and 
the knot of scarlet flowers in her jet black hair. 

Surprise and happiness combined to give the pale 
cheek a brilliant colour, The large dark eyes—so 
like those of the countess—looked up with a glance 
of melancholy fondness. The small, thin hand and 
slender wrist were adorned with diamonds, and a 
velvet slipper with diamond buckles showed forth 
the beauty of a true Apreece foot, with its high in- 
step and its arching bridge. 

There was still something peculiarly sad in the 
face, but there was something peculiarly interesting as 
well; and Hugh Rhyse, when he came in that evening 
fora word or two with his heart's idol, could hardly 
believe that the pale and pensive stranger, with the 
winning expression and the gentle smile, was the 
deformed cripple whose coming they had all dreaded 
eo long. 

So all was going well, in spite of the adverse be- 
ginning, and even Winifred had promised to remain 
in her old home for a short time to iuitiate Lady 
Mary into the manners and customs of the world 
she was now leaving for ever. 

The countess, in her longing desire to have her 
favourite ever beside her, forgot the suffering she 
must necessarily undergo while faithfully perform- 
ing this task. 

None ever knew it save herself and her Maker. 

She would have scorned to complain—nor could 
she refuse the last request of one whom she had 
loved with all her heart forso many bright and happy 
years. 

And yet she longed with a feverish longing for the 
day when all indeed should be over, and she be at 
liberty to shelter herself and her grief in the humble 
home from which Lady Mary had been summoned to 
her mother’s arms. 

She longed to feel the last kiss upon her lips, al- 
though the touch weuld almost break her heart—she 
longed to hear the last farewell spoken, though it 
would indeed be like a word of doom to her. 

Above all she louged to part for ever with Hugh 
Rhyse, who being permitted now to be only her friend, 
yet claimed the privileges of a lover every minute, 
and was angry and sad and grieved when she refused 
to grant them. 

In some respects it was a happy time, in others it 
was a suffering one in no small degree, and it is little 
wonder that her health declined under the trial, and 
that she grew thin and pale and longed to hide herself 
— the sigut of all who had ever known or loved 

er. 

At last the time came when without wronging 
any one she could really go, 

Lady Mary, under her tuition, had proved an apt 
and ready scholar, and while learning the laws of 
etiquette had found her way to the hearts of her pa- 
rents, so that at last they almost forgot the defur- 








mity and plainness of her person in the freshness 
and beauty of her soul. 

They did not forget Winifred; she had been, and 
still was, too dear to them to be forgotten, but another 
seemed to have taken her place, and though she 
was still loved she was no longer indispensable to 
them. 

Mrs. Hughes, after the day of her disclosure in 
church, had never appeared at Apreece House. 

Her daughter saw her daily in her city lodgings, 
but the countess, though she had learned.to love 
Lady Mary dearly, could not yet forgive her foster- 
sister’s deceit, and more than hinted, as did the earl, 
that a lifetime of repentance could scarcely atone for 
the commission of such a crime, 

Mrs. Hughes made no attempt to appeal from that 
decision. She submitted to it quietly and patiently 
—saying little in reference to it, even to her daughter, 
but she, too, looked infinitely relieved when the day 
of their departure was at last fixed. She had nothing 
now in London to regret ; she had much to make the 
future pleasant, since her daughter recognized her 
claims upon her and was willing to remain with her’ 
in her quiet country home. 4 

Only one stipulation did Winifred make. Out of’ 
the liberal allowance settled upon her by the-earl she, 
gave to her mother a sufficient sum, in the shape of 
an anouity, to enable her to live in comfort, without, 
making the slightest exertion to earn a livelihood. 
Her mother must never soil her hands by toil again, 
the direction of her two domestics for the little house: 
being the heaviest task she was permitted to assume. 

The countess and her foster-sister did not meet 
before the latter departed from London. It was 
thought best that they should not do so, till the 
mutual feeling of irritation was allayed, which might 
possibly benever, but a message of perfeet forgive- 
uess was sent from the countess, which Mrs,. Hughes 
received in silence, but with an air of evident relief 
and pleasure. 

The eventful day of parting came at last,.and she 
who one little month before had been the cherished 
only daughter of a “belted earl,” the plighted bride | 
—and almust wife—of a noble and gallant 
of. ancient descent and honourabl @ last 
farewell to her weeping friends; and departed from 
the house which had so jong been her home, using 
the Apreece carriage, liveries and servants for the 
last time—so she, at least, was thinking as she was 
driven away. 

Winifred met Mrs. Hughes in London, and to- 
gether they journeyed to their place of destination. 
She was asleep when they arrived there, and Mrs. 
Hughes leaned forward and kissed her, saying : 

*“ Wake up, love. This is our home,’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
Home is home though it be never so homely. 
Old Proverb. 
There is flattery in friendship. Henry V. 

Yes, this was home—the only home she could claim 
rightfully now—the only home she ever hoped to 
have, since to the vows and protestations of her 
young lover she had returned another and a lastirg 
refusal. 

There in all probability must her remaining days 
be spent. 

Since Hugh was for ever lost, although by no 
fault of hers, she neither wished nor dared to tope 
that she should love again. That part of her life—its 
romance—was over now and for ever, and only the 
reality remained, which was so commonplace aud un- 
interesting that she scarcely ventured to look it in the 
face. 

The romance in real life which had been enacted 
in the midst of the littie hamlet had made every one 
of the cottagers anxious to see Winifred, and hear 
what her mother had to say on the subject. 

But Mrs. Hughes had a kind of a rade dignity of 
her own, which was not without its effect. Before 
she had been half an hour in the place she made it 
so plain to the gossips who came hurrying in to see 
her, and to the servants who obeyed her commands, 
that she did not intend to say anything, that no one 
ventured to question her, but coutented themselves 
with looking curiously at Winifred and rehearsing 
among themselves the popular version of the story 
instead. 

Whatever might have been thought or said of Mrs. 
Hughes’s conduct in London she evidently intended 
to tolerate no remarks upon it here, where in poiut 
of fact she was somewhat of a great lady, and quite 
conscious of her position, and fully able and willing 
to maintain it. 

She had committed a crime it is true, but she had 
confessed it and repaid the wrong so far as was in 
her power. 

She had brought her own daughter back to her 
cottage btome—a girl as beautiful as a dream, and ap- 
parently willing to occupy the lowly station which 


)paletot towards her. 


So the younger members of the community, and thy 
less sedate among the elder ones, could not but feq 
pleased with this new and agreeable addition to their 
numbers. 

Last, but by no means least, Mrs. Hughes haj 
quietly informed her gossips on her arrival that a gy. 
ficient annuity bad been settled upon her by her 
daughter’s desire to enable her to live in the greateg, 
comfort during the rest of her existence. 

She did not, however, give herself airs on th 
strength of the money, or try to force herself upon 
the acquaintance of others. 

She simply said that she was glad of the annuity 
because it would enable her to provide well for her 
child after her own death. For the rest, she was 4 
guilty and sinful woman, and only too happy to by 
forgiven by her old friends and neighbours, as sho 
had already been by the countess and her own daugh- 
ter, for her wicked deed ; only too well pleased to bs 
able to finish her last days in peace in the villazeanj 
‘among the people she had always loved so well, 

It was evening. Winifred had been confined to her 
toom all the afternoon with a severe headache, which 
was not driven away by any means when she hear] 
the voices of two of their neighbours in close consul- 
‘tation with her mother below. But atdusk she rose, 
‘and, braiding the long fair hair that fell about her in 
‘Yuxuriant profusion, she turned to descend the narrow 
Staircase that led into the kitchen. As she did s0 she 
‘heard the voice of a gentleman below, and on entering 
‘the little sitting-room founda tall, pale, slender young 
man there, who gave one frightened, timid glance at 
‘het, and seemed almost ready to run out into the 
darkuess or hide himself anywhere, so that he might 
not be obliged to address her. 

“This is Mr. Jones, my dear,” said her mother, 
who lives up on the mountain. He has 
m what pra Winifred, hearing 

“A what inifred, not exact] 
what had been said. ‘ 

“A rabbit, Miss Winifred—~a rabbit that is as tame 
as a kitten, and three times as pretty,” stammered 
the young man, holding the wide sleeves of his 
“You see, Miss Winifred, I 
was up on the mountain to-night, in the new rectory 
garden. Iam having a house built up there to live in 
—anud this little thing ran right in under my sleeve. 
I did not like to harm it—it is so young—and a cat 
might easily catch it. Sol have been trying to find 
a home for it, and when I heard that you had come 
[ thought perhaps you might like it for a pet. Lon- 
don people are generally so fond of any little thing 
like this, not being so much used to seeiug them 
running about as we are here.” 

It was a very long speech for Mr. Jones to make. 
Probably he had never made one half so long or 80 
intelligible to any lady before, except his mother, 
for he was terribly bashful, and avoided the society 
of his female parishioners as much as he could. But 
there was something in Winifred’s quiet dignity 
that made him feel at ease—something in the genuine 
delight with which she bent down to look at the 
little prisoner—that made him think himself ready to 
hunt rabbits all day long for her amusement if she 
but said the word. 

“Tam very, very much obliged to you, sir,” she 
said, gratefully. ‘The little thing will be quite 4 
pet and playmate for me. But you must tell me 
what it ought to eat, if you please, before you go.” 

“Oh, certainly, You will take him this way, if you 
please.” 

“c Oh " 

“T assure you it is the only way to lift them, by 
the ears.” 

“Tt looks so cruel.” 

“Tt is not though. There—if we had a basket 
Oh, thank you, Mrs. Hughes. Now you can see him 
better, Miss Winifred —gray and white, you observe 
—and so gentle. Look at his soft, pretty eyes. In 
a few days he will eat from your hand—and if your 
mother will allow me I will come over to-morrow 
and arrange a place in the yard for you to keep him 
ini” 

Of course Mrs. Hughes would allow it—being ouly 
too proud and delighted to have the young clergy- 
man under her roof, especially as a visitor to her 
child. 

The young man talked well and agreeably when 
his first shyness had disappeared, and Winifred en- 
joyed his conversation more than she could say, 
after hearing the coarse tones and senseless small. 
talk of her mother’s friends. 

It was something at least, since her life was to be 
spent in this lonely place, to find a kindred soul 
there. 

She had been like one stranded on a rocky and 
desolate coast till his arrival ; but as she talked with 
him her colour rose, her eyes sparkled, her manner 
was vivacious and even gay, and Mrs, Hughes, look- 
ing on with a thrill of joyous pride, felt that never 





should have been hers from birth without a murmur. 





in the old days had she looked more beautiful thao 
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pow, simply dressed, and dwelling beneath her 
mother’s lowly roof, like one who had never knewn 
g prouder shelter. 

Mr. Jones stayed nearly an hour. . 

He looked at the clock at last, and rose with a 
ar lem, perhaps, detaining you from somethiog,” 
he said as he took her hand. “ My mother would 
have called to-day, but thought you would scaroely 
have recovered from the fatigue of your journey. In- 
deed, I should not have thought of intruding myself 
but for meeting with our little friond there.” : 

“J am very glad you came,” said Winifred, 

ankly. 
ry eer thanks. Will it be convenient for 
you to see my mother to-morrow?” 

“ « Certainly.” 

“Then I shall do myself the pleasure of accom- 
panying her. And while she chats over old times 
with your mother I shall claim you as my fellow- 
labourer while I work for your furry friend heve.” 

“J will help with pleasure.” 

“ Then good-bye for the present.” 

He raised his hat to her mother and turned 


away. 

Bat before he reached the gate he thought of some- 
thing else, and turned back again. 

“May I ask, have you brought many:books down 
with you?” he said, diffidently. 

Winifred had not even thought ofa book, so pain- 
fuland engrossing had been the events of the last 
month of her life. 

She had been living a book instead of reading one 
—that was all! 

“We have a capital library if you willihonor me 
by using it, My mother reads very little, and I 
have not so much time as I should like, for the parish 
is large, and I have to makea great many visits. I 
shall be glad if you will.choose any volumes you like 
when you come to see my mother, and they shall be 
sent over to you from her house at once,” 

Again she thanked him. This time he went in 
good earnest, and she watched him from the latticed 
window as he crossed the moor. 

She was pleased and cheered by the interview. 
Mr. Jones was but a year-or two older than herself 
—and not very handsome or graceful it is true, still 
be was a gentleman—and the manners and customs 
of the class to which she had once belonged were not 
a sealed book to him. 

Well, life in this secluded place would not be.un- 
endurable after all. It would have its pleasures— 
pleasures of friendship, which perhaps would be far 
calmer and more satisfying than those of love! 

Love! She shuddered at the name, remembering 
what it had cost her, and must yet cost her for many 
a weary month, before her undisciplined heart would 
be safely at rest among the waters of oblivion. 

— Years possibly. Would the time ever 
come 

Would that dull, weary aching ever cease, and 
leave her to the calm pleasures of existence, which 
she was not yet too old or too sorrowful to enjoy? 

She leaned her head upon her hand as she asked 
herself this question, and a dark, bright face looked 
up at her, and dark, bright eyes seemed to say, as 
with amocking glance : 

“You can never forget—we will haunt you now 
and for ever.” 

_She sighed heavily—and Mrs. Hughes, putting the 
sigh and the reverie together, instantly ‘fancied that 
all was as she could wish it to be, and thatthe visit 
of the young clergyman had made an impression on 
her danghter’s' heart that would cause her to forget 
yy her high-born lover and her broken nup- 

ials, 

Some thought akin to this was in the mind of 
young David Jones as he strode over the moor path 
towards his own home. 

How beautiful—how graceful—how gracious she 
wis! How calmly she bore her downfall—how kind 
aud dutiful was her manner to her mother who had 
wronged and disgraced her so. 

Her face was ever before him—her voice ever 
Sounding in his ear—her golden hair surrounding 
him like a halo, let him turn in which direction. he 
might, that evening. 

His mother watching him, as only.a mother can 
Watch, saw his agitation and more than suspected its 
cause when the gracious dignity of the lovely cot- 
age girl was described with a fluency that startied 
both the speaker and his listuner. 

She smiled and sighed once or twice as he talked 
~golng back to the subject, now and then, of his 
oWu accord—and dwelliug on it only as a young and 
Weonscious lover could do. 
ag the time had come when she must lose her 
li she could hope to be all in all to him no 
, Well, if the girl was good, and fair, and kind, and 

Tuthful, she would ask no more, but bow to. the law 





of nature and bless the happy pair if they but loved 
each other as she aud her husband had done in the 
days of old. 

So here were these people dreaming dreams of the 
same kiud about the unconscious girl—whose own 
thoughts were ever turning back to her lost but not 
forgotten, love, 

It was well for Winifred—it. was well for them all 
—that the heart of each one was safely veiled and 
hidden from the other’s gaze. 


(To:be continued.) 








WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ir.was somewhere about the middle of December, 
but the evening was unusually warm and pleasaut for 
the season, the sky had a soft, spring-like lustre, and 
a.great white moon bung overhead, flooding all the 
golden, Sussex downs with silver splendour. 

A gentleman, in a light dog-eart, with a little 
thoroughbred mare in harness, drove rapidly along 
the high road that skirted the Kentish border. He 
was an eminently handsome man, in the prime of man- 
hood—tall and strong, with a fair, Saxon face and a 
pair of the brightest and most humorous brown eyes 
that one meets with in a lifetime. 

This gentleman was Sir Bayard Broughton, the last 
living relative and the prospective heir of the queer 
old Countess of Mortlake. 

But Sir Bayard didjnot trouble himself about the 
countess or her wealth. He was very proud, very 
improvident, and passiviutely devoted to hisart. So 
long as he could pursue his travels, and sketch 
amid the glaciers, er fluui upon the sunny bosom of 
the Danube, dreaming over sume wondrous creation, 
the dowager countess and her wealth and title might 
go to any fortunate personage she chose to make ber 
heir—Sir Bayard was not concerned. 

Yet his purse was light enough at times, but his 
style of liviug required but very little outlay, and he 
always managed to get along, and to make the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. 

He was just back from India, and, driving over 
the Sussex downs in the winter moonlizht,. his 
thoughts were full of a journey to Egypt, which he 
proposed making as soon as he could scrape enough 
together to defray his-moderate expenses, 

Sir Bayard did not fancy counting up pounds 
and shillings, aud estimating the cost of oue’s bread 
aud butter, and his handsome brows were knit, and 
his eyes a trifle moody, as he summed up his modest 
income, and tried to see his way clearly to make the 
journey upon which his heart was set, He dropped 
the reins on his mare's neck and suffered her to trot 
along at her own will. 

All at once a durk figure shot up at her head, and a 
strong hand grasped her reins close at the bit. ‘Ihe 
little mare had fine mettle, and she made a vigorous 
bound to free herself, tut the dark hand held the 
bridle like a vice. 

* Stand and deliver!” cried a voice, in the moonlit 
silence. 

Sir Bayard broke into a musical laugh. He was a 
man keenly appreciative of anything like fun, and 
recklessly fearless and careless of his own safety. 

“ Stand and deliver what?” he replied—" my gloves 
and handkerchief 2” 

“Your purse !’’ 

“TI have none!” 

“ Then your life !” 

A swift and sudden blow, from some heavy wea- 
pon, brought the little mare down upon her haunches, 
#ad in the next breath Sir Bayard was dragged head- 
long from his seat, 

But he regained his feet in an instant, and grap- 
pled the enemy that had attacked him, determined to 
sell his life dearly. 

For five minutes, perhaps,a deadly struggle ensued, 
and then the baronet succeeded in getting his enemy 
down and planting his knee on his breast. 

“ Now, you scoundrel,” he panted, ‘‘ who are you, 
and what do you want?” 

The dark face of his antagonist looked up in the 
moonlight, full of deadly determination; he uttered 
no response, but he struggled intensely and finally 
succeeded in freeing his left arm. With a stealthy 
movement he drew a slender dagger from his bosom. 
One moment it quivered and flashed in the moon- 
light, then a swift and cowardly blow drove it hiit- 
deep between Sir Bayard’s shoulders. 

He uttered a gasping cry and rolled over, his face, 
awfully white and corpselike, upturned to the starlit 
sky. 
‘The murderer regained his feet, and, grasping the 
woapon, drew it out, warm and reeking with the baro- 
net’s life-blood, and to be sure of his work he drove 
it in again, inflicting another murderous wound. 

He stood then an instant looking down upon his 





victim in fiendish exultation. No sound escaped his 
lips, no sign of life stirred his white face. 

“Sir Bayard Broughton, I think you’re done for," 
ejaculated Leonard, his wicked teeth gleaming under 
his thick beard. “My colonel may go to the ball to- 
morrow night, and I may live in hope of ten thousand 
pounds,” 

The moon swept under a cloud, and far down a 
winding road came a faint sound of approaching 
wheels, The colonel’s valet uttered a suppressed 
oath, and, catching up the prostrate and bleeding form 
in his wiry arms, he deposited it at the bottom of the 
dog-cart, The mare was on her feet by this time, with 
distended eyes and panting nostrils. He sprang to 
the seat and grasped the reins fiercely, and the little 
thoroughbred shot off like the wind. 

On, and on, over the rolling downs, past the wide- 
spreading hop-fields, the colonel’s valet went, with 
that rigid form and awful face lying at his feet, in 
the shimmer of the winter moonlight. At last he 
drew rein in front of a pile of ancient ruins, the re- 
mains of some old convent or priory, Leaping from 
his seat, he proceeded very coolly to rifle the dead 
baronet’s pockets ; then he raised him in his arms 
and made his way, through heaps of rubbish andivy, 
into the old building. ‘he hall led downwards into 
a gloomy dungeon by a flight of precipitous steps. 

Leonard lowered his burden to the topmost one 
= these, and then gave it a gentle impetus with his 

oot. 

Down it went like a log, rolling from one step to 
another, and striking at last, with a dull thud, upon 
the stone floor below. 

There sounded a sudden clash and rustle of wings, 
a dismal cry frem a great owl, and then all was again 
silent—silent as the heart of the murdered baronet 
who lay below. 

Leonard showed his gleaming teeth in the moon- 
light, and rubbed his hands softly together. 

* Done for, Sir Bayard,” he muttered ; ** you'll not 
come back to claim the fortune now.” 

Then, returning to the dog-cart, he turned the 
mare’s head iu the direction of London, and drove for 
his life. 

* * * o * 

The elegant mansion on the sunny side of St. 
James’s Square was one blaze of light, and the 
princely drawing-rooms, with their velvet hangings 
and wax lights and gorgeous hothouse blooms, were 
rapidly filling with the élite of London. 

in her chamber overhead the dowager countess was 
stumping up and down, and rattling her cane in high 
anger, 

In her gleaming blue tissue, with the Mortlake dia- 
monds blazing amid her sunny curls and upon her 
fair bosom and dimpled arms, sat Lady Marguerite, 
waiting to be presented to the man who was to be 
her husband and the sharer of all her untold wealth, 
and he did not come. 

“Just like the insolent fellow,” stormed the coun- 
tess; “’tis what I might have expected of him. But 
never mind, my dear,” turning to Lady Pearl, ‘“ never 
mind. I will disinherit him, and you shall have 
everything I possess, and choose yourself a husband 
in the bargain, With your beauty and your dowry 
you can have your pick of the best men in England. 
I believe I am giad of it on the whole. Come, we'll 
not wait for him another moment,” 

She shook out her brocade, and seized her cane 
preparatory to descending; but at that instant the 
rattle of wheels was heard below, and almost in the 
same instant a servant entered. 

“Sir Bayard Broughton, your ladyship,” he an- 
nounced, 

The countess rattled her cane. 

“Tt isn’t possible!” she cried; “why, my sir 
baronet stands upon ceremony, and makes himself 
wait! I’ve halfa mindtosend himback. But we'll 
see him; conduct him to the library, Simpkins.” 

The servant bowed and withdrew, and the countess 
turned to Lady Marguerite. 

“Now, my dear,” she-said, “let us go and look at 
this fellow who is to be your husband.” 

The poor little girl was trembling like a leaf; but 
the merciless old dowager drew her along with an 
amused laugh. 

A tall figure came forward to meet them as they 
entered the library. 

“ Sir Bayard Broughton ?” questioned the countess, 
regarding him keenly above her spectacles. 

‘The gentleman bowed, and extended his hand, 

A tall and stately gentleman he was, well dressed, 
with a fair, handsome face, and an unmistakeable air 
of grace and gvod-breeding. 

“Tam very happy to meet your ladyship again,” 
he began, but the conntess cut him short. 

“ Oh, yes,” shesneered, “ you’re wondrously happy, 
no doubt! Why haven't you come to visit me these 
five years, if you’re happy to see me now ?” 

Sir Bayard bowed humbly. 

“ My dear countess, I’ve been roving all over the 


So a 
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world, you know,” he said, in his low, musical voice, 
“and, besides, I'm not the man, begging your lady- 
ship’s pardon, to pay court to my rich relations.” 

“You're not, ei? Too proud to ask for what you 
covet? Standing off and praying hourly for my 
death.” 

““My dear countess, you do me great injustice.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks! I know you! But never mind, 
let's come to the point in question, Yon have come 
at my bidding, Bayard Broughton ; have you come to 
obey me ?” 

Sir Bayard turned, and bowed low before the 
trembling girl who clung to the arm of the countess. 

“If this is the young lady in question,” he said, 
with flattering emphasis, ‘I am ready to obey.” 

The old dowager smiled grimly as she led Lady 
Marguerite forward, 

“This young lady is the one,” she said, “Lady 
Marguerite Strathspey, Countess of Mortlake, I pre- 
sent you to Sir Bayard Broughton, your future hus- 
band,” 

Lady Marguerite, blushing like a rose, extended 
her hand, ‘The baronet clasped it, and raised it 
gallautly to his lips, 

“My dear countesss,” he said, ‘I cannot express 
my gratitude, but I beg leave—might Iask if Lady 
Marguerite is entirely satisfied? Would it not be 
better, before any formal engagement is announced, 
to let us get a little better acquainted 2?” 

“Do you find avy fault with Lady Marguerite, Sir 

Jayard?” questioned the countess, severely. 

“NotI, your ladyship,” smiled the baronet, his 
eyes lighting with admiration, “I only fear she may 
find fault with me.” 

“Tf she don’t itll be a wonder,” snapped the 
dowager; “ but she’s promised to take you faults and 
all, Now, I want your auswer—do you agree to my 
proposal or net?” 

**J agree to it with all my heart!” 

“Then, there’s nothing more to be said. Here 
Marguerite, take Bayard’sarm, aud we'll go down at 
once. You can settle upon your wedding-day at your 
leisure.” 

And Lady Pearl, in her gleaming ball-dress, with 
the wondrous Mortlake diamonds encircling her 
girlish brow like a crown of light, accepted the 
baronet’s arm, and, descending to the grand rooms 
below, mado her first appearance in the eyes of the 
London world, a countess, and a plighted bride. 

The band was playing aStrauss Waltz, the “ Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” and Lady Marguerite, in Sir 
Bayard’s embrace, was floating, like a visiou of light, 
down the long ball-room, 

Alleyes followed the beautiful young debutante 
with admiration, and her father and Lady Neville 
looked on well satisfied and content. 

A dozen marriageable men, who had purposely at- 
tended the ball for an introduction to the earl’s 
daughter, watched her as she whirled away to the 
rhythmic numbers of the music, grumbling spitefully 
at the folly of binding such a pretty creature in chains, 
before she had a sight of the world. 

“I'll wager something handsome that she tires of 
Sir Bayard, and wishes herself free,” remarked Cap- 
tain Eversham, a handsome young officer of the 
Guards, who hoped to make his fortuue by a brilliant 
marriage, 

“You don't tell me that’s the baronet?” cried Sir 
Roderic Clondaile, an Irish peer, who had once been 
intimate with Sir Bayard, 

“'That’s the man, and a fortunate one he is,” re- 
plied the captain, 

“What! the man she is waltzing with ?” continued 
Sir Roderic, 

““Yes; what makes you stare so? Didn't you see 
her enter the room on his arm? Yonder’s the old 
countess in her wake! Heavens, what diamonds 
Lady Marguerite wears! They’re fairly dazzling, 
and she as lovely as a peri.” 

“That Sir Bayard Broughton,” continued the 
Irish lord; “you are sure of it, Eversham?” 

The captain faced about to louk at his companion. 

“ Yes, l’m sure of it,” he replied. “ What's to binder 
him from being Sir Bayard ¢” 

“Well,” whistled the peer, “his own mother 
wouldu’t recognize him, that’s all! I used to know 
Sir Bayard, and if that’s him, no man ever changed 
so! He must have died and come to life again in his 
travels,”” 

“ Travel in the East always changes a man,” sug- 
gested the captain, “ He’s a handsome fellow, and a 
very lucky one! Why couldu't that old ogre have 
chosen me for her heir and Lady Pear!’s husband, I 
wonder ?” 

Lord Roderic laughed. 

* Don’t be envious captain,” he said ; “let Brough- 
ton enjoy his good luck, he deserves it—a finer fellow 
never lived. Come, l’ll go and make myself known 


to him, and get you an introduction tu the young 
countess ov the strepgth of my old acquaintance- 
ship.” 








“‘ What’s the use,” snarled the captain, “ if there’s 
no chance of winning her ?” 

“*Many aslip ‘twixt the cup and the lip,’ ’ sug- 
gested Lord Roderic, 

And as the clashing instruments ceased and the 
swelling notes of the “ Beautiful Blue Danube " died 
into silence they made their way through the glitter- 
ing crowd to the baronet’s side. 

Lord Roderic touched him lightly on the shoulder. 

He turned with a polite stare. 

‘* How are you, Sir Bayard?” cried the Irish peer, 
“T am heartily glad to meet you again, but upon my 
soul you've chauged so I never should have known 


ou. 

“Shouldn’t you?” returned the baronet, his light- 
gray eyes shifting uneasily, and a red flush rising to 
his cheeks. ‘ Well—one’s memory will get trea- 
cherous—I’m not sure—well, I really believe you 
have the advantage of me?” 

“‘ What ?” cried the Irishman, breaking into a laugh, 
“do you pretend to say you’ve forgotten me? Don’t 
you remember me, Sir Bayard Brompton, your sworn 
friend, Roderic Clondaile, of Dunmore Castle ?” 

“Why, to be sure,” replied Sir Bayard, but with 
increasing embarrassment; ‘how stupid of me to 
let your name slip. I am glad to meet you, Lord 
Roderic: Allow me,” he continued, turning and 
bowing to Lady Marguerite, “to present you to one 
of my old friends, Lady Marguerite Stratuspey. I 
have the honour of making you acquainted with 
Lord Roderic Clondaile.” 

Lady Marguerite bowed in the most ladylike 
manner, and expressed herself very much pleased to 
make the peer’s acquaintance, and then Captain 
Eversham was duly presented, and being a trifle 
bold, as military menare apt to be, he begged the 
honour of her ladyship’s han‘! in the ensuing dance. 

While they whirled away down the glittering hall, 
the two old friends strolled off, arm-in-arm, chatting 
of departed days, 

‘I tell you, Eversham,” said Lord Roderic, meet- 
ing with the captain an hour or so later, “ if that man 
is Sir Bayard Broughton, as you assert, there’s some- 
thing awfully wrong with him. He’s an idiot or a 
lunatic, I can’t determine which. Nota whit like the 
Sir Bayard of five yearsago! I used to be fond of 
Broughton, but I don’t fancy this fellow with his 
oily tongue aud restless eyes. I am afraid the earl 
has made a poor choice for his pretty daughter.” 





CHAPTER XXXII, 

Doctor RENFREw was getting to be an old man. 
He had given up his practice almost entirely, and 
sat through the pleasant spring afternoons on the 
sunny grass plot in frontof his door, looking out upon 
the bold, bleak cliffs beyond the Scottish border. 

His good wife had long ago gone to her last rest, 
aud Maggie, his only child, was the old man’s sole 
comfort and companion. 

And a rare damsel she was, inheriting all her 
father’s shrewd aud practical intellect, and her 
mother's fair and feminine beauty. 

She was the prettiest lass iu Northumberland, 
with her pearl-fair face and golden-brown hair, aud 
she was also the most accomplished scholar, and the 
most skilful housekeeper. 

In the early years of his married life Doctor Ren- 
frew had deplored his want of a son, but as Maggie 
grew into womanhood the regret left him, 

She seemed to be son and daughter combined, 
She could harness his pony, compound a dose of 
medicine, and write out a difficult Greek or Latiu 
exercise, with the same graceful ease that she ex- 
hibited in making a@ cup of tea or singing a charming 
ballad. 

She was the most skilful housekeeper, the most 
perfect dancer, the most experienced nurse on the 
whole border; and at the same time she was the 
prettiest, most innocent and unaffected child in the 
wide world, 

If ever man was proud of a child the old doctor 
was proud of Maggie. 

He lived in the sunlight of her presence, and 
thought the king on his throne not half good enough 
to be her husband. 

But Maggie had no thought of a husband, she was 
devoted to her father, and tenderly attached to her 
old home, and thoroughly contented and happy to 
the core of her innocent, girlish heart. 

The pleasant years drifted quietly aloug, deepen- 
ing the glow of Maggie’s round cheeks, and the 
womanly light in her pretty eyes, and bringing the 
old doctor farther and farther dowu the declining 
hill of life. 

He was an eminently happy man, with but one 
single disturbing element in his peaceful old age. 
That was and had been for twelve long years his 
regret for the unaccountable disappearance of the 
Countess of Strathspey, and his auxiety in regard to 
her last charge and request. 

In the little spare chamber adjoiaiug Maggie’s 


a 
bedroom, under strong bolts and bars, were tj, 
jewels and other valuables that the unfortuny, 
woman had left in his hands for her son, the sy 
she so fondly believed would one day be restored ty 
his rights. 

Immediately after her mysterious disappearang, 
Judith Ford had contrived to deposit them in Doctor 
Renfrew’s hands, in obedience to her lady’s last ». 
quest ; jewels, and antique vases, and gold aud silyy, 
making quite a little dowry, and, sacredly preserva 
with the rest, the little baby slip and quilted flayg 
cloak which little Romulus wore when the oj 
Switzer shepherd found him. 

But of little Boraulus himself, since that sumne 
day when he was caygjit up and spiiiéed away in thy 
Tyrol valley, no tidings #.2 been heard. 

Doctor Renfew was the last ais iu the world ty 
make a promise and fail in its per®.waauce, |, 
promised Lady Strathspey, when, warned by a 2>1age 
and prophetic presentiment, she entreated him , 
find her son and look to his interests, that he wouli, 
and most faithfully had he endeavoured to do so. 

Once every summer since the disappearance o/ ths 
countess the old doctor and Maggie had journeys) 
down to the Alpine valley, and made the old cous 
a visit, hoping that they might have gained som 
clue to the fate of the boy, but all in vain ; inquiry, 
investigation, the offer of large rewards brought 1 
tidings, and the little foundling of the mountains api 
his unfortunate mother both d to be as effect. 
ually lost as if they had been spirited away to sow 
other planet, 

The old shepherd of the ‘Tyrol and his wifs 
mourned over the loss of their favourite as Jacob 
mourned when he saw the many-coloured coat of his 
favourite son, all stained with blood ; and the sua- 
mers bloomed and faded, and winter after wiuter piled 
their snows upon the Alpine peaks, but uever a word 
was heard of little Romulus, 

Doctor Renfrew uave up the search. 

“ The boy’s dead, and so is the poor countess,” ly 
said to Magzie, upon the occasior of their last jour- 
ney. “I’ve done all that man can do, and now | 
must give ityp. Iam getting to be an old man, and 
there’s no use in pursuing a shadow any longer. | 
don’t know what we shall do about the jewels and 
things, unless we surrender them to Lord Strath- 
spey. They tell me his lawyers have laid chin 
to Aukland Oaks, and the bit of property in Francs, 
long ago; and I suppose he might as well have 
all,” 

But pretty Maggie shook her head. 

“No, father, we’ve no right to do that. Lady 
Strathspey left those things in your hands for hor 
son, and until her son is found it is our duty to keep 
them,” 

‘“ Bat her son will never be found, Maggie !” 

“There’s no telling, father dear, what may happen 
—the poor countess herself may turn up oue of 
these days! At any rate we'll not surrender her 
jewels yet.” 

The doctor acquiesced, as he did in all things, to 
Maggie’s vigorous young will; and the quaint, old 
jewels and massive plate remained in their hiding- 
place iu the little spare bed-chamber. But Doctor 
Renfrew abandoned the searcli, aud looked upon the 
whole thing as being utterly hopeless, 

It was towards the close of a May afternoon that the 
doctor and Maggie, sitting in their parlour, through 
whose open windows the breeze came coul and fresb 
from the: Scottish hills, were surprised by a visit {row 
Jadith Ford. 

“ Why, Judith, my lass,” cried the old man, throw- 
ing aside his book, aud extending his hand, “I'm 
more than glad tosee you—and looking as blitie aud 
buxom asever. Sit down, my girl, and tell us where 
in the world you’ve beer hiding yourself these lass 
two or three years.” 

Judith sat down in the chair that Maggie offered 





her. 

“'Tis rather a hard matter to tell, doctor,” she re- 
plied. “I've been in so many places. 1've been like 
Noah’s dove, travelling to and fro upon the face of the 
earth.” 

“Poor thing !” sighed the doctor, “aud all to 20 
purpose ?” : 

“As yet, all to no purpose, doctor,” she replied. 

“ And it will never be any better, Judith; you'll 
never find your a ; she’s dead and goue 100g 
ago, poor young thing. ; 

7 inks beove eyes looked solemnly thrvuga the 
window towards the far-off outline of the Scvttist 
hills, full of a sad determination. 

“ Perhaps not,” she replied; “but I shall never 
give up the search. It may be hopeless, as you sy; 
but I’ve nothing else to live for now, aud oue 4 
better pursue a hopeless search than be idle. 

“ True enough, my poor Judith,” said the old ma% 
pityingly. “ Aud where are you living now? | At youl 
old place with the Duchess of Caeruothan ? 





“No, sir; I am where I Lave been trying to ge {or 
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tho last five years, in Lady Neville’s family, I am 
Lady Marguerite Strathspey’s maid.” 

«Judeed! And what kind of a personage may her 
young ladyship bes” 

“ Her mother over again! 
spey Castle, now.” 

“At Strathspey Castle? you don’t tell me so, Ju- 
dith 2” 

“Yes, sir. Lord Strathspey and his son and daugh- 
ter, aud Sir Marshall Neville and his family, and a 
gay crowd from London, We came down on Wed- 
nesday, and this is the first chance I have had to get 
to see you,” 

“ How does Strathspey look ?” asked the doctor. 

“He hasn’t changed at all, but he’s very silent 
and moody, almost ill-tempered at times, and 
thoroughly miserable, one can see that at a glance.” 

“As he ought to be,” returned the dootor, with 
rising indignation ; “the black-hearted scoundrel. 
l've seen the day. when I loved him like a son, and 
j world not speak to him in the open air to-day.” 

“Vm sorry for Lord Strathspey,” spoke Maggie, 
looking up from her needlework. 

“So am I,” echoed Judith, 

“Sorry for him because he broke his wife’s heart, 
and then connived at her murder?” stormed the 
doctor. “ Why, Maggie, I’m ashamed ef you.” 

“J am sure he bad no hand in her disappearance,” 
said Judith ;““I have found out some little in regard 
to her fate, doctor—she was carried off to a mad- 
house.” 

“ Just what I have always supposed; and whose 
work was it, if it wasn’t her husband’s >’ 

“Lady Neville’s and Sir Marshall’s. [am sure the 

en] had no hand in it, yet he’s very bitter against 
ler.” 
“The jealous idiot,” continued the old Scotchman; 
“he ought to suffer, aud he will. I’ve never met 
Lim but once since he parted from his wife, and I 
don’t care to meet him aguin. Our interview was 
auything but pleasant; I let him have my mind 
pretty freely, and leit him in adelightful rage. They 
tell me he goes into society again; I wonder if he 
wou't be taking another wife before long ?” 

“I think not,” Judith replied; “he loved his 
countess too much and mourns her loss too deeply 
for that.” 

“Nousense! Pretty way he took to show his 
love, now didn’t he?” 

“He was insane with jealousy, father,” interposed 
Maggie ; “and you must admit that appearauces were 
strongly against the countess. It was'a rash step, 
that secret journey of hers to the Tyrol, under the 
care of her old lover too!” 

“No matter; her husband should have trusted 
her,and listened to her’éxplanation, No man should 
dare to doubt his wife’s fidelity, under any circum. 
— a bit sooner than he’d presume to murder 

e! 


They are all at Strath- 


“But all men are not so chivalrous as you are, 
father,” said Maggie ; “and I thiuk the poor earl is 
gteatly to be pitied. What a romance it would be if 
the countess were to come back and a reconciliation 
take place! Dear me, I wish she would! Judith, 
do you really believe she’s dead ?” 

_ They say she is,Miss Maggie! I heard Lady 
Neville and the ear] talking about it a few days ago. 
1 wasn’t eavesdropping but I was in the library 
Wiudow, wiping the glass, and they came in and 
began to talk before I could get out; aud when I 
heard my poor lady’s mame called I remained behind 
the curtain and listened.” 

— evil that good may abound ?” laughed the 
or. 

“I'd do worse than that, sir, to find my dear 
lady,” replied Judith, promptly, ‘tand think it no 
Wrong either. Yes, £ stood still and listened, and 
Lady Neville said : 

,“* Well, the poor creature is dead now, and I am 
glad of it, and you ought to be glad too, Angus, for 
the sake of your children. When Marguerite is 
marriedand takes her place in society as the Countess 
of Mortlake, it would be unpleasant, to say the least, 
for her to find out that her mother was a poor, de- 
praved creature shut up in a madhouse.’ 

‘*Hush!? said the earl between his teeth. ‘No 
matter what I think of her myself, no one else shall 
erek ill of her, not even you, Camilla! And I wish 

0 Heaven you had not meddled in the matter at all! 
“ae hever cease to regret the step you took—it 
a baunt me till the day I die; the thought that 
“¢ died in a madhouse, no matter how weak and 
ering she was!’ 
ent : hy Angus,’ continued Lady Neville, ‘how un- 

a ul and inconsiderate you are! Could we have 
a Own at Aukland Oaks carrying on ber shameful 
voceedings under the very eyes of your children ? 
re Would have brought a suit long ago to restore her 
anes called the boy in the Tyrol, to his rights, 
hha not meddled. How would that have 





“Theearl burst intoa langh, the bitterest, most 
miserable laugh I ever heard, 

“ ‘How doos it look as it is?’ he wenton; ‘see 
what a scapegrace my only son is! A fine fellow 
to inherit the Strathspey title truly!’ 

* ‘Hush! he will outgrow his errors, if you will 
ouly be patient, Angus,’ said Lady Neville. 

“ ‘Nevor,’ he cried ; ‘what’s bred in the bone remains 
there. That boy will squander my money, and 
bring reproach aud disgrace upon my name; and I 
half wish at times that I had hearkened to my poor 
wife’s vagaries. Camilla,’ he added, loweriug his 
voice almost to a whisper, ‘do you know that I have 
been haunted of late with an idea that possibly she 
may have been right, and all the rest of us wrong ?’ 

“*+ Heaven’s sake, Lord Strathspey,’ cried his sister, 
‘are you losing your senses too ?? 

“*T believe 1 am ;’ he replied, ‘and the sooner they 
are quite gone the better! If ever the curse of 
Heaven rested upon mortal man, it rests upon me.’” 

Doctor Renfew broke into a laugh. 

“ Glad of it.” he said, “ glad of it, lam—’tis coming 
home to him, is it? He'll begin to know now what 
his poor wife felt, wheu he robbed her of her good 
bame, aud drove her from her home, and at last shut 
her upin a madhouse to die of a broken heart. 
I told him how it would be, but he laughed at and 
scorned me ;I told him how cruel his remorse would 
be! And it has come upon him, Ah, ’twill bite 
like aserpent and sting like au adder, and I shall 
never pity him,” 

“T pity him very much,” said Judith, quietly. 

“But how comes it, Judith, that you are living in 
the earl’s family?” the doctur asked. “ Doesn’t he 
recognize you?” 

Judith laughed, 

“Wait one moment, doctor,” sho said as she 
stepped without the door, “ and you shall see.” 

Almost immediately she returned, not Judith Ford, 
with her round cheeks and bright brown braids, but 
a prim, precise lady’s-maid, wearing a frilled mustin 
cap, with bauds of pale flaxen hair lying low over her 
forehead. 

The old man stared, and Maggie broke into a gay 
laugh. 

‘*Your proper place is the stage,’’she cried. “ Ouly 
look, papa, should you ever have suspected ?” 

**She’s a sharp damsel,” said the doctor, “ demure 
aud quiet as she seems, So that’s the way you’ve 
managed, is it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Judith replied ; “and I have succeeded 
beyond my expectations, The earl is too much pre- 
occupied to notice me, and I pass muster with Lady 
Neville. I am in a tremor every time I fallin the 
way of the Dundas nurse, she’s muid to Lady Dram- 
mond now, for fear her sharp eyes will find me out, 
But I haveaccomplished my object, and shall leave 
them all very soon—aud that brings me to the object 
of my visit. I want toask your advice, doctor.” 

“Well, what isit? Are you going to take a hus- 
band?” 

Judith’s face grew unutterably sad as she replied : 

** No, doctor ; [ shall never do that now. I am 
going to search for my poor lady, and I want you to 
tell me where you think they carried her—to what 
madhouse ?” 

“ A hard question, my girl, there are so many in 
England ; but in all probability they sent her as far 
away as possible. Let me see,” he continued, 
thoughtfully, “ there’s Mount Hope in Yorkshire, and 
Castle Ray somewhere in the neighbourhood of Land's 
End, both noted private establishments; but, child, 
*twould be like searching for a needle iu a haystack, 
aud I suppose what Lady Neville said is true—the 

r creature is dead of her griefs loug ago.” 

“ ] shall try to find her,” said Judith, quietly. “I 
shall never give it up till I know for myself how and 
where she died. I have money fortunately, and I 
shall set out at once. My only regret is leaving Lady 
Marguerite, and she is to be married in the spring.” 

“ Married!’’ echoed the doctor ; “that child!” 

“ Why, father,” said Maggie, ‘‘’twas in the papers, 
you know. Didn’t I tell you? ‘he Couutess of 
Mortlake has made Lady Marguerite her hviress, and 
she’s to marry Sir Bayard Broughton.” 

“No, you didn’t tell me. Why, I know Brough- 
ton. He was up here a few summers ago on @ 
sketching tour—a fine, lazy, handsome fellow, with 
no talent for anything but painting. Well, he'll 
make her a good husband.” 

“Do you think he’s a good man, doctor 2” asked 


Jndith. 
“Yes, an excellent fellow, I should judge. Why 
“ rf 


do you ask?” 

“ Because I don’t like him,” said the girl. 
haven’t seen much of hini, but [ take him to be a hard, 
grasping, cruel man.” 

“Oh, nonsense; why Broughton's the most gene- 
rous, extravagant, good-hearted iellow alive. 1l'm 
afraid, Judith, you are giving way to your preju- 
dives.” f 





isut Judith shook her head. 

“No, sir. You're the best judge, of course, but I 
can’t like Sir Bayard, and I’m sorry to my heart that 
Lady Pearl igto marry him, and she’ll be sorry, too. 
But I can’t see any good I could do by staying with 
her, for Lady Neville’s bent on making her marry 
him, and ait the earliest hour. SoI think I shall give 
my lady warning to-night, and set out on Monday ; 
for if the Countess of Strathspey lives I’ find her, 
and if she’s dead Ill find her grave. And now I must 
run back again—'twill soon be time for the first bell 
and Lady Marguerite will need me.” 

“She'll do what she purposes,’ mused the doctor 
as Judith tripped across the lawn. ‘* Her eyes are 
pe steady and clear for nothing—she’s a sharp 
girl.’ 

** What a pity her lover was lost at sea!” sighed 
Maggie; ‘it always pains me to see that mouruful 
look on her face, poor Judith!” 

(To be continued.) 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—_—@ 
CHAPTER XIX. 

WHILE Bing was attending with such unsecrupu- 
lous devotion to his master’s interests at Southport, 
Darrel Moer was applying himself with assiduity to 
~ task of winnin,s the hand of Miss Floydin York- 
shire. 

The day spent by Bing in journoying, in masque- 
rading, and finally in the attempt to commit a bold 
robbery from the rooms of Honor Glint in broad 
daylight, was spent by Bing’s evil employer in lay- 
ing vigorous siege to the heart of his uncle’s ac- 
knowledged heiress. 

The old adage that “it is better to be of with 
the old love before you are on with the now” was 
not heeded by Darrel Moer. 

There was a vein of recklessness in his nature 
that at times impelled him to acts of dangerous bold- 
ness, and made him fling all prudential considera- 
tions to the winds. He believed that Honor would 
not venture to acknowledge to Sir Hugh Tregaron 
the fact of her marriage, and he knew that during 
Captain Glint’s absence at the East Honor had no 
powerful friend whose interference could cause him 
any anxiety, save and excepting the baronet. 

“ Honor’s in love with Sir Hugh,” ho said to him- 
self, with all the jealousy of one who has a right tu 
be jealous, “‘and will take good care not to let him 
know that she is legaily bound to me. Iam all 
safe in that quarter—or, at least,’’ he added, his 
brows darkening with an implacable resolve, “I 
soon will be safe. Nothing shall stand between me 
and my desires !”’ 

There was more comprehended in these simple 
words than appears upon the surface, 

Yet, while cvil designs were stirring themselves 
in his heart as serpents writhe in their nest, he was 
outwardly gay and smiling and apparently light- 
hearted, and full of plans for the entertainment of 
Miss Floyd. 

Lord Waldemar’s business manager, Grimrod, had 
already placed at the disposal of the heiress a fine 
saddle-horse, and Miss Floyd and Darrel Moer set 
out, soon after breakfast, for a gallop over tho 
estate. 

The heiress was attired in a dark bluc habit, a 
tall hat with a floating blue veil, and wore but? 
gauntlets. She carried asmall jewelled whip. Her 
fair hair was put smoothly away in braids, and she 
appeared, as most women do in the saddle, to un- 
usual advantage. She was a skillful horsewoman, 
ra her critical companion was forced to acknow- 

ge. 

“She would attract attention even upon the 
Ladies’ Mile,” thought Moer. “I need not bo 
ashamed of her. She’s handsome, too, in her way ; 
but, despite her superior birth, she lacks that high- 
bred, patrician air that distinguishes Honor Glint. 
What a Lady of Waldemar my proud, grand-eyed 
Honor would make! What a pity tiat she could 
not have been in this ges place! ‘Then my love 
and my interests could have gone together.” 

He sighed and set aside such thoughts to utter 
soft compliments to Miss Floyd, who listened to 
them, estimating their value in proportion to their 
extravagance. 

Moer speedily discovered her overweening vanity, 
and the fact that his flattery must be sugared and 
spiced to the highest degree to make any impression 
whatever. 

“There are a great many legends connected with 
the manor,”’ said Darrel Moer, as they rode onward 
side by side, in the great avenue of the park, under 
the arching trees. “ There’s a strange story about 
that old oak yonder, which was a tree when William 
the Conqueror came to England. The story is to 
the last degree romantic. Would you like to hear 
it?” 

* Na,” said Miss Floyd, shrugging her shoulders. 
** T don’t like any of ies old stories about dead 
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people. And I don’t like legends. Tell me about 
society, and about grandpapa’s income. I suppose 
I shall have the same when [ come into possession. 
By the way, Cousin Darrel,” she asked, abruptly, 
almost rudely, “have you any property of your 
own ?” 

“At present,” answered Moer, carelessly, ‘I am 
in receipt of an almost princely annual allowance 
from my uncle. You are aware that I was to have 
been his heir. But even now I shall not fare so 
badly, for he will leave me all his unentailed pro- 
perty at his death.” ; . 

“Then you will be a rich man,” said the heiress, 
with a speculative light in her eyes. “It’s a pity 
that my grandfather should divide his property, is 
it not? The Floyd and Waldemar estates ought to 
go together. If I were mistress of them all I should 
be one of the richest women in England.” 

“ That is true,” assented Moer; adding, gallantly, 
“as you are already the most beautiful. What a 
sensation you will make in London !” 

“Do you think so?”” demanded Miss Floyd, her 
eyes sparkling. ‘I intend to be the best dressed 
lady at court. I shall wear the Waldemar diamonds, 
and I shall be envied and admired, Oh, it will be 
like living in a play—like those on the stage, you 
know. I shall marry—yes, I know I can marry a 
duke perhaps.” : 

“ You have no need to marry for ambition, Hilda,” 
said Moer. You ought to marry for love.” 

Miss Floyd started, and shot a furtive glance at 
her cavalier from beneath her drooping lashes. She 
was a little pale too. 

Moer’s words seemed to have touched her at a 
sensitive point. 

Darrel Moer was surprised at the effect of his 
words, and regarded her with sudden suspicion. 

** She’s left some lover behind her at Innsbruck,” 
he said to himself. ‘Iam not first in the field. I 
wonder who the fellow is? But I’m not beaten yet, 
and |’ll not retire yet from the race.” 

He sect his teeth together, drawing his breath 
hard. If anything had been needed to spur him on 
in his nefarious course, if was the discovery that 
Hilda Floyd was not to be so easy a prize as he had 
anticipated. He did not love her, but he was deter- 
mined now, let what would come in his way, to 
marry her. 

“T wonder you never married, Cousin Darrel,” 
said the young lady, presently, flicking her whip 
at her horse’s ears in a thoughtful, preoccupied 
manner. 

“T have been inclined to marry once or twice,” 
said Moer, smiling, “but my uncle put his veto 
upon the match. You see, Cousin Hilda, he’s a per- 
fect autocrat. I fancied myself in love with Lady 
Gwendoline Clarris some years ago, and I wanted 
to marry her, but my uncle insisted that the Clarris 
blood was bad; and he said none of that family 
should cast his property to the winds. It was as 
well, perhaps, for Lady Gwendoline married after- 
ward, and ruined her husband through gambling at 
Homburg and betting, and she’s now on the Conti- 
nent somewhere in grateful obscurity ; while I,’ he 
added, bowing, “‘am bending before a new shrine, 
and am worshipping a new divinity.” 

“I suppose you have bent at many shrines since 
Lady Gwendoline’s day,”’ observed Miss Floyd. 

**T assure you, no. I never loved any one, Lady 
Gwendoline included; I believed myself born without 
a heart, that most necessary appendage to the vital 
apparatus. But I have discovered my mistake at 
last. Do you believe in love at first sight, Hilda ?” 

“T think people do fall in love at first sight.” 

**T have done so,’’ said Moer, urged on by his im- 
patience to declare his suit earlier than he had in- 
tended. ‘ Your beauty conquered a heart that 
I believed invulnerable.” 

Miss Floyd smiled, apparently well pleased at 
this tribute to her charms, and her pretty, soulless 
face flushed, and her blue eyes sparkled, She reined 
in her horse to a walk, and waited for Moer to con- 
tinue his avowal. 

Thus encouraged, Darrel Moer proceeded in a 
style bordering upon the melodramatic, and 
eulogized her beauty, and described himself as _ suf- 
fering all the agonies of a first love, and entreated 
her to have compassion upon him and to marry him. 

His proposal was well made, considering that he 
had not studied it beforehand, as had been his in- 
tention, and he was surprised that his auditor 
seemed so little moved by it. 

“Such a marriage would delight my uncle,” he 
urged, as Miss Floyd did not reply. “ May I tell 
him that we are betrothed ?” 

“No, you may not,” replied the young lady, 
coquettishly. “TI like you, Mr. Moer; but then you 
can’t expect me to tie myself to any engagement im- 
mediately upon my arrival here. I want to see the 
world before I engage myself to anybody. I think 
you very handsome now,” she said, with insolent 
frankness, “ but when I shall have seen more of 
society I may not think so, I may find snitors 


Moer’s face flushed with anger. ' 

‘You are honest, at any rate,” he said. “ Shall 
I tell my uncle of your flattering decision? Shall 
I tell him that you are only a heartless schemer, 
bent on making a good bargain for yourself ?” 

Miss Floyd looked startled. In truth, she was 
— of Lord Waldemar, and dared not offend 

1m. 

Moer’s words implied that a marriage between 
Lord Waldemar’s grand-daughter and nephew had 
been planned by his lordship. She was instantly 
upon her guard, and her manner changed towards 
her suitor. : 

‘“‘t would like to please grandpapa,” she said, 
“ because if I don’t he may serve me as he served 
papa, But he can’t expect me to marry you, or en- 
gage myself to you, on @ day’s acquaintance. [am 
willing to consider the matter. Give me a little time 
in which to know you better, and perhaps then I'll 
say yes.’ j 

The request was so reasonable that even Moer 
in his impatience could not refuse to accede to it. 

During the remainder of the ride he talked upon 
other subjects, and was at pains to render himself 
fascinating, a task by no means difficult to him. 

On returning to the manor, Miss Floyd went to 
her own rooms, and he retired to his chamber. 

About an hour later, a servant came to him with 
a message from Lord Waldemar, desiring his pre- 
sence inthe library. He hastened to obey the sum- 
mons, not without misgivings that Miss Floyd had 
made known to his lordship the particulars of his 
proposal to her. 

He found Lord Waldemar alone, seated in a 
lounging chair before his warm hearth, his slip- 
pered feet upon a foot-rest. 

At the first glance Moer saw that his lordship 
knew nothing of his abrupt proposal to Miss Floyd 
and he breathed more freely. 

**Come in, Darrel,” said Lord Waldemar, point- 
ing toachair. “I have called you here for a brief 
interview about business. [have been at the manor 
several weeks, and find myself in better health than 
when I came here. I have received letters this 
morning from town. Some of them are upon busi- 
ness,and some refer to you. I find that I shall 
have to go back to town immediately, and before 
I g° I have a few words to say to you about your- 
self.” 

“But why must you go so soon, uncle ?” 

‘*€ A bill in which I take a strong personal interest 
is to be brought before the House on Monday, and 
I am depended upon to make a speech that is ex- 
pected to carry it. It has already passed the Lower 
House. I must not lose this opportunity of distin- 
— myself, or of advocating a measure which 

honestly believe to be for the good of the country, 
the more especially as my friend writes me that 
there is a strong party in the House against the 
measure, and unless I come to the rescue it is sure 
to be defeated. So my duty calls me to my post.’ 

‘* Will you break up the household at the manor, 
my lord ?”’ 

“TI shall be obliged to do so. I shall take my 
grand-daughter with me to town, but I am not de- 
cided to introduce her to society this season. She 
is but seventeen. I would like her to study this 
winter, to go through a course of solid reading, and 
to pay particular attention to music. ‘To tell you 
the truth, Darrel,” and Lord Waldemar sighed 
heavily, “I am a little disappointed in the girl, 
although it was little enough I expected of her, 
Heaven knows.” 

** She is certainly beautiful, uncle.” 

“She has a pretty face, but it’s a doll’s face. 
Bah! I had her in here yesterday while you were 
off in Lancashire, and I read her that speech of 
mine that fired all England last year, and she sat 
there in that chair and actually yawned—she did 
indeed; and whenI had finished—I was standing 
up by that time, and all fire and glow, and I looked 
to her for some answering fire and glow—what did 
she say ? Why, these words: ‘How pretty it sounds, 
grandpapa! But I was quite scared when your 
face got sored, and your eyes bulged out so, I 
think it would sound nicer if you’d read it off 
quietly.’ Bah!’’ and theold lord sneered. “Read 
it off quietly, like some niminy-piminy school-miss, 
when my very soul was in arms! Not one word, 
mind you, of the sentiment—not one word in regard 
to the om principles I am devoting my life to ad- 
vocate! [say again—bah! The girl’s a pretty girl, 
but I wouldn’t give a row of pins for her !’’ 

His lordship brought down his fist upon the table 
with such emphasis as to send his papers flying in 
every direction. Darrel Moer hastened to pick 
them up. 

“* Of course I don’t forget she’s young,” said the 
baron presently, inacalmer tone. ‘I questioned 
her closely, and I find that she is fond of dress and 
jewels and show. But as to real womanhood, I did 
not find a _— in her. I asked herif she would 
not like to have a charity-school or some such thing. 





younger, handsomer and titled, and if I should, you 
ow, I should not want to be hampered.” 





Women who have money and leisure ought to 
interest themselves in the education of little ragged 





children. My wife,” his voice softened strangely, 
“had her little and mae protegées, and you 
know, Darrel, that it was not her way to support 
them in idleness and dependence, but rather to 
teach them to help themselves. But this girl seems 
to have none of the Floyd nature in her. She said 
that she hated children, and was always afraid of 
poor people, lest she should get the small-pox from 
them. In fact, Darrel, she’s got one idol, and that 
idol is—self!”” 

There was so much of truth im this declaration 
that Moer could not find words to contradict it. 

“In short,” said Lord Waldemar, discontentedly, 
“the girl is all Arlyn. My son was truthful, gene. 
rous, honest, and straightforward. She has not even 
a trace of the impulsiveness that ruined him. But 
then there remains the fact that she is my grand- 
daughter, and the next in the line of the Waldemar 
succession. Her wealth and her beauty will blind 
the eyes of people to her faults. But enough of her, 
I did not summon you here to tell you my troubles, 
Let us talk of yourself, Yourirregular mode of life 
during years past is well knownto me. I have kept 
a closer watch upon you than you dreamed. Your 
conduct has been such thatI cannot carry out my 
design of leaving you the unentailed portion of my 
estate. In fact, Darrel, I shall leave nearly every. 
thing, savings and all) to my grand-daughter.” 

His lordship’s keon black eyes read the bitter dis- 
appointment plainly expressed on the countenanco 
ot his nephew. 

“Ts this your decision, my lord?” asked Moer, 
hoarsely. 

“Tt is. Ihave made this decision after duo re. 
flection. My grand-daughter may not be all I desire, 
but she will not squander her inheritance. Besides, 
she may turn out better thanI think, and improve 
with age, like wine.” 

‘* And after allowing me to think all these years 
that I was to bea rich man at your death, do you 
mean to turn me out penniless, like some faithless 
servant, uncle Lancelot ?’’ cried Moer. 

“You know me better than that, Darrel. You 
have no wife nor family, and can live upon a sum 
much smaller than I have freely allowed you [ 
find that this money is used in disreputable ways, 
and I shall therefore lessen your allowance from 
this time henceforth. Your income from to-day is 
fixed at two hundred pounds per annum,” 

‘*] shall be a beggar!” 

“A very comfortable beggar though,” said his 
lordship, with a grim smile. 

** Bat if I marry, as I shall have to do, where can 
I take my bride? Iam made literally homeless.” 

** While I live,” said Lord Waldemar, “ you are 
welcome to share my home, wherever that may be, 
whether in town, at Waldemar, or at the manor. 
But as you want a home of your own, I will give to 
you that little farm I bought last year in Hunting- 
donshire, called The Cypresses. There are tivo 
hundred acres in it.” 

“ Of bog and fen !’’ ejaculated Moer. “ The very 
name has a funereal sound.” 

“Nevertheless it is a profitable place, I find. 
Grimred found it going at a bargain, and bought it 
for me. It is worth money, and you will find I have 
not done so badly by you after all. As you have 
no one to provide for except yourself, I must decline 
to do more for you. I cannot hear any remon- 
strances or protestations, Darrel, You have had 
your chances, and you have thrown them away. 
Make the best of what you have left. The house at 
The resses is empty, but thereis a farmer living 
in a cottage near, and he pays a very good rental, 
which can now be paid to you. You might let the 
house for a decent sum, i should think, although 
there’s some trumpery ghost story attached to it, 
that has kept it vacant for years.” 

“It must be a charming residence,” cried Moer, 
his. voice trembling with anger and _ bitterness. 

“Am I to have the title-deeds of this delightfal 
place ?” 

Lord Waldemar replied by taking up a packet of 
pose from the table, and handing them to his 
nephew. 

“There they are,” he said. “ Grimrod has had 
them made out with all proper form, There may 
remain some formality, such as your giving me 4 
guinea before witnesses in payment for the farm, 
in order to render the deed valid. You are uot 
obliged to live at The Cypresses, Darrel. I havea 
letter here in regard to a commission for you in the 


ne, Pe ng : 

“T was not cut out for the army, sir,” interrupted 
Moer, almost roughly. “TI hate the professions. 
won’t turn to work after living all these years 4 
your heir. It seems that I have a dismal house 2 
fever ricer oa afarm paying a rental of some 
hundred pounds per annum, and I have two hun- 
dred pounds besides, annual income. ri make the 
most of these and content myself with being hang 
on where I was once called the heir. Iw — 
pany you to town, my lord, and make the most 0 





my changed prospects, Have you anything m0" 
to say to me?” 
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“ Nothing,” said Lord Waldemar, gravely. 

Moer arose, and with a mocking bow and a ghastly 
smile went from the room. 

Ashe returned to his own chamber, he said to 
himself with a muttered curse : 

“The thing is settled. Let what will come of it, 
let who will stand in my way, let even Hilda herself 
be reluctant—the matter is fixed beyond all control 
—Hilda Floyd shall be my wife! It is the only 
chance that is left me by which I can retrieve my 
ruined fortunes.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ar dusk of the same day Miss Floyd and Mrs. 
Watchley were seated in the grand drawing-room, 
discussing the proposed removal to London, which 
Lord Waldemar had duly announced to them. 

The lamps were not yet lighted. 

The red gleams of the coal fires shot out from the 
clittering grates, and fell in long bars upon the car- 
pets, the picture-hung walls, the dimly outlined fur- 
niture, and brought into distinctness the shadows 
that lurked in all the corners. 

Miss Floyd, in full dinner dress of shimmering 
silk of delicate hue, and wearing a profusion of or- 
naments, lounged in a low cushioned chair, and 
chatted of her expected social triumphs. 

Mrs. Watchley was thoughtful, and much less 
talkative than her young companion. 

In the midst of their discussion the door opened, 
and Grimrod came in. He wasclad in a dress suit, 
and had evidently come to dine. His words indeed 
speedily declared the fact. 

“All in the dark?” he asked, lightly. “ This 
sombre sort of fire glow is delightful, Goud-aveié: 
ing Mies Floyd—Mrs. Watchley. I beg you to ex- 
cuse the informality of my entrance, but I could not 
quite wake out your identities in the dusk. I am de- 
lighted, Miss Floyd, that Lord Waldemar has in- 
vited me to dine here to-day. I have seen solittle 


of you since our arrival at the manor.” 

The firelight fell full upon the fair face of the 
heiress, and revealed the supercilious expression of 
her countenance. Evidently she was not pleased 
that the business manager of his lordship should 
— been asked to dine at the same table with her- 


self. 

“Grandpapa can of course invite whom he pleases 
at his own table,”’ she said, chillingly. ‘‘I think, 
ra! a - he shows rather singular taste ; but that 
is his affair.”’ 


“Hilda!” cried Mrs. Watchley, in a tone of quick 


warning. 

“Well?” replied Miss Floyd, coldly. 

“Mr, Grimrod is not only Lord Waldemar’s busi- 
ness manager, but he is also his friend,” said Mrs. 
Watchley, ‘‘ His lordship would be ill-pleased at 
your supercilions manner towards his agent, who is 
a gentleman by birth and breeding. Mr. Grimrod, 
Ibeg you to excuse Miss Floyd’s discourtesy.”’ 

“T believe 1 am quite capable of making my own 
apologies, Mrs. Watchley,” said the heiress, ill-na- 
turedly, “and I shall certainly not apologize to one 
who is my grandfather’s servant, whatever that ser- 
vent’s birth or breeding.” 

“ Offer no apologiesto me, Iimplore, Miss Floyd,” 
said the manager, in a soft and fluent voice. “I 
know my place, and I shall keep it. Lord Walde- 
mar is writing a letter, and Mr. Moer is over at the 
Village, so I have ventured to intrude myself upon 

ou,” 


Miss Floyd deigned to be mollified. 

“You may ring for lights, Mr. Grimrod,” she 
taid, more graciously, ‘ Did Mr. Moer walk to the 
village 7” 
_He rode over,” answered the manager as he 
‘ouched the bell-pull. “I met him on my way here. 

eis a handsome young man, Miss Floyd, and very 
fascinating.” 

‘Not so very young,” said the heiress; “ but, as 
you say, he is fascinating.” 

R.. entrance of a servant interrupted the eonver- 

The lamps were lit, the curtains drawn, the fires 
stirred, and the servant departed. 

Mr. Grimrod went on with the conversation at 
a ta the point at which it had been inter- 


. Mr. Moer is a great favourite in society,” he 
= He might have made a grand match while 
@ was believed to be his uncle’s heir. Your ap- 
Pearance, my dear Miss Floyd, makes all the differ- 
nee in the world in his social status.” 
Isuppose*so. He ought to have married years 
4g0, and then my coming would not have affected 
im so deeply,” said Miss Floyd, indifferently. 

G ‘Mr. Moer is too fastidious to marry,” said 
nmrod, quietly; “He has liked many women, 
utI think he never asked any woman to marry 
m. Ishould regard a lady who could bring him 
™ knees as an extraordinary being.” _ 

any’ emPtation to boast of her triumph overcame 
Y scruples of delicacy Miss Floyd might have pos- 


“essed. Her face flushed with a conscious pride as 
xclaimed ; . 


. 





*T suppose then that you will regard me as an 
‘extraordinary being,’ Mr. Grimrod. I have al- 
ready, short as my acquaintance with him has been, 
brought this invincible person to his knees.” 

** Do you mean, Miss Floyd,’’ said Grimrod, “ that 
Mr. Moer,has asked you to marry him ?” 

Miss Floyd drew back frowning at the manager’s 
evident eagerness, but replied : 

“I do mean that, Ho asked me to marry him this 
morning.” 

“And you, Miss Floyd—I beg your pardon— 
what did you say to him ?” 

‘*T don’t know that my answer to Darrel Moer 
can be of any possible interest to you, Mr. Grimrod. 
You are intrusive, sir.” 

Grimrod’s face became impassive, even wooden, 
in its expression. 

“I beg your pardon, my lady,” he said, with 
seeming meekness, adroitly flattering her by a title 
which she longed to bear. ‘My great interest in 
Lord Waldemar’s family makes me forget my place, 
perhaps. But if you would beso good as to relieve 
my anxiety, and tell me your auswer to Mr. Darrel 
Moer, I will be very grateful to you.” 

Flattered by his apparently abject manner, Miss 
Floyd relented so far as to relieve the anxiety of 
which he complained. 

“IT did not not refuse him outright.” she said, 
coquettishly; ‘ butasked time to think the matter 
over, Of course lam not going to throw myself away 
upon a Darrel Moer. I'll play with him for a few 
weeks, and then throw him over.” 

** Hilda! Hilda!” exclaimed Mrs, Watchley, with 
anapprensive glance at the mamager. ‘You can’t 
do better than marry Mr. Moer. I advise you to 
give him an affirmative answer this very night.” 

‘When I want your advice, I'llask for it!” said 
Miss Floyd, tersely. ‘“ IfI am tobe dictated to by a 
woman who was only my hired nurse, I’ll make a 


speedy — in my companion.” 

“Oh, Hilda, you are ungrateful,” said Mrs. 
Watchley, with a half-sob. ‘I have watched over 
you all your life, cherished you as if you were. my 
own, loved you, nursed you in sickness and in health, 
and have spoiled yon by my absolute devotion, 
And this is my reward.”’ 

** If you begin to cry, I’ll go to the music room,” 
said Miss Floyd. “If you have done for meall 
you say, and I don’t deny it, haven’t yon got your 
pay forit? Grandpapa has offered to settle all your 
claims. As to love and all that nonsense, it was all 
very well when I was only Hilda Floyd, and my 
grandfather refused to have anything todo with me; 
but now I am an heiress, and I don’t want your 
affection, and I won’t hear your reproaches—so 
there! Andasto Mr. Darrel Moer, I'll , tell him 
this very night that I’ll never marry him—never !’’ 

Grimrod stood up suddenly, his tall, lank, lean 
figure in its close-fitting garments looking like an 
exaggerated exclamation point! 

His dark, evil face frowned down upon the heiress 
in an expression that struck her with terror. 

* You will see Mr. Darrel Moer this evening, Miss 
Floyd,’’ he said, slowly, one long thin finger up- 
7 ‘and you will tell him that you accept 

m.’’ 

“‘ Never, I will not, insolent-——” 

“ You will do as I say, Miss Floyd,” said Grim- 
rod, a sinister smile curling up his lips. “Do you 
hear me? You have no option in the matter. You 
are but an instrument in hands that know how to 
direct you. You had better obey.” 

Miss Floyd uttered a faint scream. 

“T’ll go to grandpapa this minute,” she cried. 
“T’ll tell him of your insolence, you wretch! I'll 
have you put out of the house!” 

She attempted to rise. 

“Sit down!” said Grimrod, ina low, sibilant voice, 
which she obeyed in utter fear. “ You will not tell 
Lord Waldemar one word that I say to you. You 
will marry Darrel Moer, whether his lordship is 
pleased or otherwise!’ 

Miss Floyd flashed a look of hatred at the terrible 


manager. : 

“T’ll tell grandpapa all you say,” she cried, ve- 
nomously. ‘He will discharge you this very night 
—ay, and this woman too, who is your aider and 
abettor, it seems, in urging me to marry Darrel 
Moer.” 

“You will not tell Lord Waldemar one single 
word,” repeated Grimrod, his eyes fairly appalling 
her, the look of a master on his face. ‘ You force 
me to tell you something I never intended you to 
know. Listen, girl. Yuu stand next in the line of 
tke Waldemar succession, and after you comes 
Darrel Moer. His claims are such as cannot be re- 
futed. As for you, listen,’’ and he bent his head 
towards her, and spoke in a hissing whisper, ‘‘ as for 
you, Hilda Floyd, there is a flaw in your claims that 
if it were known would shut you out for ever frem 
all the Waldemar wealth, and would debar youfrom 
the Waldemar title.” 

The girl grasped for breath. Her eyes turned 
from the terrible face of the manager to that of Mrs. 
Watchley. 





The woman was ghastly pale, and her counte- 
nance confirmed Grimrod’s words even more strik- 
ingly than did the assurance that broke from her 
ips. 

“ He tells you the truth, Hilda.” 

“I—I can’t believe it,” faltered Miss Floyd. 
«“ What is this flaw ?”’ 

**Do not seek to know,” replied Grimrod, in a 
voice that awed her. ‘ That isa secret which will 
die with me and Mrs. Watchly. Forget that it 
exists, or, if you remember it, then remember it as 
a spur to your marriage with the true and un- 

ted heir of the Waldemars. Your wealth, gran- 
deur and prosperity all depend upon this marriage. 
If og refuse Darrel Moer, you refuse him at your 
eril.”” 
, The girl shivered and trembled, but she could not 
doubt the sincerity of the manager. 

**T—I'll think the matter over,’’ she whispered. 
** Do not say more to me at present. I am terrified, 
I—I can’t realize it!’ 

The tall, lank figure still loomed above her, the 
grim, dark face still frowned upon her, and Miss 
Floyd covered her face with her hands, moaning. 

“ Hush!” said the manager, imperatively. “‘ Some 
oneiscoming. Recover yourself. Tolose your self- 
control—to show your agitation before others—is 
to invoke your ruin.” 

Hestrode away ne and noiselessly, and halted 
before a picture, which he appeared to examine 
critically. 

Mrs, Watchley snatched:up a small embroidered 
and fr hand screen and gave it to Miss Floyd, 
who hid her faee behind it. The eclipse was scarcely 
effected when Lord Waldemar came into the 


room, 

His lordship was in fine humour, courtly and dig- 
nified as usual, but fall of amecdote, and very gra- 
cious to his grand-daughter; whom he perhaps 
fancied he had judged too-harshly. 

He saw nothing to remark in her silence and con- 
strained demeanour. 

He was courteous to Mrs. Watchley, but he was 
courteous to every woman, whether lady or laun- 
dress. Withall his faults, there was in his nature 
an inborn chivalry, and it was seldom that he judged 
a woman harshly. 

Dinner was soon announced. Darrel Moer re- 
— from the village in time to take his place at 
table. 

The gentlemen lingered in the dining-room afte2 
the ladies went to the drawing-room, but joined them 
in due time, and then followed the usual entertain- 
ment of a small party, namely, conversation and 
music. 

If Miss Floyd had designed to accept Darrel 
Moer that evening, she failed to find opportunity. 
At ten o’clock she withdrew with Mrs. Watchley, 
—_ went to her apartments. Moer soon went to 

is. 

The manager lingered nearly an hour with the 
baron, who always found in Grimrod an attentive 
and appreciative listener. 

It was eleven o’clock when Grimrod took his 
leave. 

Lord Waldemar extinguished the drawing-room 
lights, and went to his library to finish his corre- 
spondence. The house was already wrapped in 
silence. 

Grimrod went down the dusty walk for a few 
paces, and then turned abruptly and passed round 
the angle of the house, and halted under a tree, 
looking up at the windows of the heiress. 

A light streamed from them. Migs Floyd sat in 
her sitting-room alone still in her evening dress. 
She had dismissed Mrs. Watchley and her maid to 
their own rooms, and was pondering on the occur- 
rences of the day, and more especially upon the 
strange communication of Grimrod. 

Suddenly through the stillness of the night came 
a low and mournful trilling, like the cry of a lost 
bird. It was repeated again and yet again, 

Miss Floyd grew white as death. She leaped to 
her feet. 

“ He here !” she gasped. 

She caught up a light shawl, flung it over her 
head, tore open one of the French windows, and flew 
out upon the baleony. She leaned over the iron 
railing, and Grimrod saw her head move from side 
to side as if she were peering through the dark- 
ness. 

He too had heard the sounds, and wondered at 
them, 

He was on the point of stepping forward to reas- 
sure Miss Floyd, when the low, wailing aotes 
sounded again, and near to him. 

He shrank back in the gloom. At the same mo- 
ment Miss Floyd bent lower over the railing of the 
balcony, and called, in a low, excited voice : 

“ Hush! Hush! Is it you, Antonio?” 

Then for answer, @ young man emerged from a 
group of ornamental shrubs near the amazed and 
horrified Grimrod, and replied, in a cautious voice : 

“Yes itis I, my beauty. Come down to me{” 

(To be continued.) 
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[GRAHAM TO THE RESCUE. |} 


MARIAN HADLEIGH’S STRATAGEM. 





“Swe shall never marry him—never, never !” 

As she spoke Marian Hadleigh bit her red lip and 
ground the heel of her dainty brocade slipper into 
the velvet greensward, crushing out the blossom-life 
of a knot of sweet blue violets. 

“Ah! be happy while you may,” she continued 
as her keen black eyes followed the movements 
ot the lovers* straying down the garden path. 
“You are gathering roses now, but you will find 
the thorns all too soon—all too soun for your own 
pace |” 

It was fearful to see how stern, how malicious the 
face of that darkly brilliant creature became as dis- 
appointment, rage, and wounded pride mirrored them- 
selves there. 

Every confiding look which the sunny-haired 
Bessie fixed upon Colonel Graham, every tender 
caress, every tone that floated back to her on the 
stmmer wind, added fuel to the flame which had 
been kindled in her heart, and when they disap- 
peared she shrank into the shadow of a huge urn 
close by the portico to think over her revengeful pur- 
poses. 

It wasa June morning—peace seemed to brood in 
tke blue depths of the sky, in the white fleeces of the 
driiting clouds, and afar on the purple mountains— 
peace breathed in the soft breeze that went whisper- 
ing through the trees and shrubbery—roses dropped 
balm, and everything about the old mansion looked 
fair and tranquil, save the girl who crouched behind 
the urn, like « Jeopardess in her lair. 

Marian Hadleigh was a guest at the hospitable 
home of Robert Sinclair, a stately gentleman of the 
old school, residing on the banks of the ‘weed. You 
would scarcely have found a more striking picture 
than his quaint, many-gabled stone house—a strac- 
ture not unlike Irving’s Sunny Side—its peaked 
reofs green with moss, its walls and porches draped 








with ivy, and the family arms carved with many a 
curious device over the great hall door, while in 
front the grounds sloped to the river’s brink, and in 
the rear lay flower and kitchen gardens, odd out- 
buildings and fields, copses and diugles. 

This beautiful domain was the inheritance of sweet 
Bessie Sinclair, and as in addition to her own 
wondrous beauty she was to be thus richly dowered, 
our readers will not wonder that she had been be- 
sieged by suitors. 

At the commencement of the reign of George II. 
her father had been a staunch royalist, but Edward 
Graham, her gallant young lover, was a Jacobite at 
heart, and his leaning towards the banished dynasty 
was pretty well known, therefore old Robert Sinclair 
had not only commanded him to release her from her 
betrothal vows, but forbidden him the house. But 
when the rumours of a rising took definite shape, and 
Mr, Sinclair found that the neighbouring gentry, his 
friends and associates, were almost unanimous in 
their resolve to follow the fortunes of Charles Edward 
Stuart, should he raise the banuer of revolt—above 
all, when he perceived that his daughter's cheek 
— pale and her manuer listless—he recalled Gra- 

am, 

The latter had been recently employed in secret 
communication between the Scottish Jacobites and 
the Young Pretender, who was then at Paris and 
who had bestowed upon Graham a colonel’s commis- 
sion in the insurrectionary army then being or- 
ganized. 

On the morning of this blissful reunion we in- 
troduce them to our readers. Old Robert Sinclair 
had blessed the lovers in a husky voice ; the servants, 
irom the portly housekeeper to the meanest domestic, 
had wished them joy, but there was one amid their 
family who, like a serpent, had crept into the 
Eden of Bessie’s home, and that was Marian Had- 
leigh, 

Four years previous, at the age of sixteen, she had 








first met her friend’s lover, awd then she had liye 
him with aif the depth and fervour of her impas. 
sioned nature. 

Darkly beautiful as the Egyptian queen, accom- 
plished and witty, she had tried every fascination of 
which she was capable that she might lure him from 
his allegiance to Bessie, but to no purpose. Whey 
banished from her presence by her father’s decree, 
and forced to regard his love as hopeless, the arify} 
Marian professed to sympathize with him, and map- 
aged to secure invitations to the houses of his friends, 
but if he joined her it was to ask for Bessie Siy- 
clair. 

At last, finding him invulnerable, she resolved to 
be content with the thought that he would never 
marry her, and her rage and wonder knew no bounds 
when Bessie Sinclair summoned her to the mansion to 
rejoice in her joy. She was skilled in dissimulaiioy, 
and in the presence of the reunited pair she taugh; 
her lip to Smile) and her tongue to utter false words, 
but when they had left her she breathed out the ex. 
clamations with which my story opens. 

There she sat behind the urn till a bright laugh 
aroused her from her reverie, and she ounce more 
glanced down the garden path, 

“ Well,” she muttered, “they are coming back! 
He said he could not stay long to-day—not evento 
dinner. 1 must see the parting! 1 will draw this 
vine over the urn and sweep that bough down, aud 
then I shail be quite safe here.” 

As she spoke she hastily arranged the shrubs and 
vines so as to conceal her covert, and had just settled 
herself to watch and listen, when she heard horse's 
hoofs on the stone flagging of the avenue leading ty 
the stables, and saw a groom riding Colonel Gra- 
ham’s horse towards the louse. 

‘The next moment he and Bessie passed her—the 
girl's robe trailing against the uro. How beautiful 
she looked with the sunshiue glinting on her gold 
brown hair, a glow which mocked the hue of the 
damask roses she held in one hand burning on her 
fair cheek, and her eye beaming like stars through 
the mist of tears that would dim them at the thougit 
of parting, 

Graham was a splendid specimen of manhood, the 
pride of the army, and he had never appeared to bet- 
ter advantage than now, and never, alas, had it been 
so hard for Marian Hadleigh to think of giving him 
up. 
Pitis strong arm encircled Bessie’s waist, his proud 
head was bent till his dark, wavy hair touched her 
brow, and he was murmuring some fond word to cheer 
her at their parting hour. 

They moved on to the portico, and thero he held 
her to his heart in a long embrace, and his lips 
touched her brow again and again with that vearuing 
fondness which meu feel when they turn from what 
they love best tothe rush and roar of the battle plaiv. 
For the news had just arrived that Charles Edward 
Stuart had landed, with but soven attendants, on tho 
wild coast of Moidart, had rapidly received accessious 
of the Highland clans, and was now occupying the 
palace of his ancestors near the metropolis of Scotland, 
surrounded by an army of devoted adherents, Lt was 
also known that General Cope and the English army 
were at Dunbar, and Colonel Graham was summoned 
to Edinburgh. 

At length Graham unclasped the white arms 
wreathed around him, and with a half-smothered 
“Heaven bless you” left the trembling girl. He had 
gone but a few paces, however, when her voice {al- 
tered; 

* Do not go—do not go, Clifford !” ; 

She sprang to his side and louked beseechingly into 
his face, 

“ Would you make me a coward, love?” asked the 
young officer, drawing her to his heart. : 

“No, no, but when | think of the dangers by which 
you are surrounded I grow weak asa child. I will 
not yield to it however. I will be brave,” aud she 
dashed the tears from her heavily fringed eyelils. 
“I will be brave as befits the betrothed of Culouel 
Graham.” 

The lover smiled his approval, adding : 

“You might weep if we were separating a8 We 
did two years ago, but to-day we have everything t 
be thankful for. We are to meet as often as we 
wish, aud remember, love, in six months more jou 
are to be mine. ‘I'here, there, the sunshine bas 
come back to your fair face. I will leave you thus. 
adieu,” 

There was a farewell kiss, and they parted, the 
girl waving her white kerchief as he rode aWsy. 
When he was lost to sight Bessie returned to the 
portico, and leaning against a pillar burst into 
tears. ain 

“I must, not grieve,” she fiually said. “ Clifford 
would not wish me to, and, besides, Heaven will care 
for him as well ou the battle-ficld as by his own 
hearthstone. I will trust iu its pretection. 

With these words she once more dashed away ber 
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tears, fed the pet robin, who eyed her wistfully 
through the bars of his cage, filled the vases with 
fresh flowers, and seated herself at her embroidery 
vile she was absorbed in imitating on the white 
satin the hues and shapes of theroses which Graham 
had gathered for her, and dreaming of him, Marian 
Hadleigh stole from her hiding-place and hastened to 
room, 
or hour later she heard a tap at the door, and on 
opening it perceived Bessie standing at the thres- 


old. 
“ Icame,” began the girl, hurriedly, “to tell you 
that my old nurse, Barbara White, has sent for me ; 
she has fallen down-stairs and broken her arm, She 
wishes me to come to her immediately, and I trust 
you will excuse me if I leave you awhile.” 

“Ay, that I will, and preside at your father’s din- 


ef, too.” 
“Thank you, thank you,” said Bessie and hurried 


way. 

‘ Marian Hadleigh watched her graceful figure as it 
flited along the narrow path which led to Barbara 
White’s cottage, and muttered, while her dark eyes 
flashed : 

“Nothing could suit me better! 
I will now.” 

On descending to dinner she found a message from 
Bessie, stating that as Barbara needed her services 
she should probably remain all night. 

Dinner ended, and the health of Colonel Graham 
and his bride elect having been drunk in ruby wine, 
ghe sprang upstairs and donned her riding-habit. 

She dashed cff on her fleet palfrey, her long riding- 
habit of black velvet sweeping in ample folds about 
her stately figure, her dark hair knotted back from 
her brilliant face, and the plumes of her hat flutter- 
ing in the breeze. 

At length she struck into a bye-road, and kept on 
till she reached an inn, known as the “ Red Crown.” 

This hostelry had been for some weeks the head- 
quarters of several English officers, whose regiment 
was quartered in the vicinity, having been despatched 
northward, on the rumour of a projected landing of 
the Pretender having reached the English Court. 

Among these officers was a Major Staunton, a bold, 
dashing man, who had fallen desperately in love with 
Bessie Sinclair, and had sworn to have her by fair 
means or foul. 

The groom whom Marian had bribed to her ser- 
vice drew rein and asked a lounging urchin to bring 
hima tankard of ale. The boy obeyed, and as the 
groom quaffed his ale Major Staunton came swagger- 
ing out. 

“By my faith,” he began, “ you're one of old Bob 
Sinclair's grooms.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, and how’s your pretty mistress ?” 

“Didu’t you see her pass just now? I stopped to 
get a drink of beer, but she would hardly look at the 
‘Red Crown,’” 

“Confound her, or rather confound that scape- 
grace of a rebel Graham, who has bewitched her 
with his sentimental nonsense! Weil, if she won’t 
look at the ‘Red Crown’ she shall at me.” And 
mounting his horse, which stood near, he spurred on- 
ward in pursuit. 

lu height Marian and Bessie resembled each other, 
and this likeness increased the illusion. 

He overtook the lady as she was entering a wood, 
and as she turned her face he saw his mistake. 

“Duped, by Jove!” he muttered. “That rascal of 
4groom told me it was Miss Bessie.” 

i strange smile curled Marian’s lip as she re- 
plied: 

“L planned the stratagem, Major Staunton. I 
wished to speak with you this afternoon, and was 
obliged to employ a little ruse.” 

“Go on, Miss Hadleigh. I am all attention.” 

“You love Bessie Sinclair still ?” 

Love her, yes, and I will have her yet, if I move 
heaven and earth to win her.” 

Again that strange smile curled Marian’s proud lip 
48 she rejoined : 

“Ican help you, sir, I came to tell you so,” and 
she held out her hand. 

Major Staunton grasped it and continued : 

“How, how ?” 
ay Listen, Her father has recalled Graham and re- 
‘stated him in his favour; he has even promised 
_ 0 six months she sball be his wife. Nay, do not 
Fe yourself, You can thwart them nevertheless. 

“sic likes me, she trusts me, and through my agency 
jou may bear off the prize.” 

‘“ Lady,” exclaimed Major Staunton, “I have no 
we sufficient to thank you for your proferred aid. 
bese are sad blunderers in sueh affairs, but you 
py with your tact and your intuition, can do 
»~» 18 You please, You have laid a plan, I dare- 


I can go where 


He looked earnestly into her face. 








“Yes, I have thought of a dozen, but the last is 


the best, the others would be attended with many, 


difficulties.” 

“ What is your plan ?” 

Marian lowered her voice almost to a whisper, and, 
leaning towards Staunton, revealed the plan. 

He listened with intense interest, and when she 
had concluded exclaimed : 

“ Capital! capital !’’ 

“ You consent to it then ?’’ 

“Indeed I do!” 

At this juncture the groom rode up, and after the 
trio had made some farther arrangements for carry- 
ing out their evil designs Major Staunton dashed 
back to the inn, and Marian Hadleigh and her atten- 
dant galloped to the old mansion. 

* * - * 

“ What shall you wear to-night, Bessie?” asked 
Maiian Hadleigh as she swept into her friend’s cham- 
ber on a delightful summer afternoon subsequent to 
the events narrated previously, 

Stirring events had however transpired in that 
brief interval. 

The Highland army had encountered the English 
forces under Cope and inflicted a total defeat upon 
them. 

But although it was well known that the Jacobite 
army was rapidly approachiug the border the regi- 
ment to which Major Staunton belonged still occu- 
pied the same quarters, waiting orders from the Duke 
of Cumberland, 

Bessie Sinclair was penning a letter to her lover, 
and was soabsorbed in her task that she did not hear 
the question ; Marian was therefore obliged to repeat 


it, 

Then the girl looked up and replied: 

“T really don’t care to go to the party, Marian, dear, 
for—for——” 

She blushed and stammered, and finally came to 
@ pause. 

“Speak out,” exclaimed Marian, with a forced 
laugh. “ You do not wish to go because Colonel 
Graham cannot be there.” 

Bessie hesitated an instant ere she answered, in a 
low, lute-like voice: 

“Yes, true, I hardly think it right to dance and 
sing and jest when he is surrounded with perils.” 

** Pshaw, you silly girl! You must not shut your- 
self up like a nun because you are betrothed toa 
soldier. Mr. Walbridge has declared that his daugh- 
ter’s birth-night féte shall be the most brilliant of 
the season; the grounds will be illuminated, and 
everything on a grand scale. I could not think of 
staying at home, Bessie.” 

* Then as you are my guest,” resumed Bessie, “if 
you have set your heart upon going [ must accom- 
pany you of course.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear! As soon as you 
shall have finished that important letter we will dis- 
cuss our costume,” 

With a kiss Marian left her rival. 

When she had gone Bessie Sinclair finished her 
letter, sat dreaming over the superscription a few mi- 
nutes, and then joined her friend. 

Marian seemed intent on her toilet, but her 
thoughts were occupied with the plot which she 
trusted would separate Clifford Graham and Bessie 
for ever. 

At the appointed hour Robert Sinclair’s old- 
fashioned chariot rolled to Mr. Walbridge’s mausion, 
and Bessie, her father, and Marian were soon mino- 
gliug with the revellers. 

The grand mansion was all ablaze with light; the 
extensive grounds were ornamented with fair-like 
tents and pavilions, and lit up by sceres of coloured 
lanterns, 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Amid the brilliant throng none were more conspi- 
cuous than Marian Hadleigh and Bessie Sinclair, 
Both were young, both were above the medium height 
—but there the resemblance ceased. 

Marian had a clear, olive complexion, large, dark, 
flashing eyes, a scarlet cheek and lip, and a wealth 
of midnight tresses. She wore a white satin dress ; 
her raven hair was bound witha rich red ribbon, and 
a moss-rose nestled amid the folds of lace upon her 
breast, while her snowy slipper was fastened with a 
knot of the same ribbon. 

Bessie’s graceful form was habited in a cloud-like 
muslin, looped up to reveal a skirt of rich blue silk, 
and the sleeves and corsage were frilled with point 
lace, Her hair was drawn back over a roll, and deco- 
rated with azure ribbons, and here and there amid 
her tresses might be seen the gleam of pearls, Mur- 
murs of admiration greeted the two beauties as they 
passed, but Bessie’s thoughts often roved from the 
festive scene to the Jacobite camp. 

It was late, and she hal danced till she was weary. 





She had therefore accepted the arm of Mr. Wal!- 
bridge, and strolled into the park. ‘I'hey had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when they met a servant 
in the Walbridge livery, 

‘Miss Hadleigh sent me to tell you, Miss Bessie, 
that she wants to see you for something very par- 
ticular,” he exclaimed. | 

“No bad news I hope,” faltered the girl. 

“T do not know,” was the reply. 

“Shall I escort you to your friend?” asked Mr. 
Walbridge, with a stately courtesy. 

“No, no, thank you,” said Bessie. 
alone.” 

She darted away. 

On, on, she went till the revellers were left far be- 
hind—on, on, her suowy slippers wet with dew, her 
heart palpitating with a thousand tumultuous fears. 
At length she met Marian Hadleigh, aud never had 
she worn So strange an aspect. 

“Oh, Marian, Marian!” she cried, “ what has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘* Prepare for the worst,”’ said Marian, hoarsoly, 

“Has anything happened to—to Clifford ?” 

“Yes. Prince Charles Edward's force is within a 
few miles. Colonel Graham's troop. was, it appears, 
reconnoitring, and encountered the regulars in our 
vicinity. Your lover has been wounded and taken 
to the ‘Red Crown’ inn. He is conscious and has 
sent for you.” 

‘IT must tly to him justasIam. You can tell my 
father. Where, where is the messenger ?” 

“ Here.” 

Marian clasped the hands of the terrified girl, and 
drew her through the park gate. Then, while Bessie 
was gazing anxiously around, Marian gave a signal 
which had been agreed upon, and a villain disguised 
as a clergyman came forward. 

‘‘Thank Heaven, you have come!” he exclaimed. 
“ There is no time to be lost.” 

“Where, where is he?” gasped the girl. 

“We were obliged to bear him into the ‘Red 
Crown.” 

As he spoke he led the way to the placo where 
two horses were tied, and a half-hour later Bessie was 
a prisoner, with Major Staunton for her jailer. No 
langugge of ourscan do justice to her emotions when 
she discovered the ruse. 

She sank upon the floor unconscious, and pssed 
from one fainting fit to another till morning. ‘hen 
she was aroused by the reportof muskets, the tramp 
of horses’ feet, and the clash of swords. Weak as 
she was, she rose and moved tothe window. Every- 
thing without was in a wild tumult, and while she 
gazed Major Staunton fell dead—a shot from a mus- 
ket had laid him low. The next moment she per- 
ceived her gallant lover—the next he had espied 
her, and she was claspedin hisarms. 

“Fear not,” he murmured; “you are safe. This 
vile plot to gain possession of you was discovered 
late last night and revealed to me, and as soon as [ 
learned the truth I marched with my troops to your 
rescue. Come, darling, my men will not be content 
till the ‘Red Crown’ is in flames. ‘The haunt of 
the villanous Whigs shall be levelled to the ground.” 

As he appeared at the window with his fair bur- 
den cheer after cheer went ringing up into the sky, 
and when the inn was wrapped in a mantle of fire 
the soldiers.escorted the colonel and his lady love to 
the old mansion. 

From a hut near the inn Marian Hadleigh had 
watched the spirited attack upon the Royal troops 
and the rescue of Bessie, and in her disappointmeut 
and humiliation she fled and took refuge in a French 
convent. 

After the disastrous battle of Culloden, in which 
Colonel Graham was severely wounded, he was hid- 
den by a faithful follower till the bitterness of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s reprisals was over Somo 
protection he had extended to several Hanoverian 
captive officers after Preston Pans induced tho king 
to include him in the amnesty, and after his restora- 
tion to health he led Bessie to the altar, and their 
descendants may still be found in the olden mansion 
on the banks of the T weed. Cc, F. G. 
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MARRIAGE OF A CENTENARIAN.—A coloured 
gentleman named Peter Cox, of the ripe ago of 101, 
was married in Brooklyn on the 27th July to Lucy 
Green, a spinster of 50. The match was a love one, 
and that at first sight. If a second sight were 
taken she might have got to be too old. Timo 
presses at 101. 

IntTeRESTING Discovery.—A fine painting by 
Leutze has been discovered near Cincinnati. It has 
hung for years in the parlour of acountry residence, 
and its owner has been in complete ignorance of its 
great value. It represents Braddock’s defeat. Tho 


supposed time is just before the final rout. ‘no 
English troops are crowded into a valley, and are 
firing at random into the thickets. On the right 
Washingtov, with a small squad of,soldiers, is 
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managing a howitzer. The only Indian visible 
stands high on a rock, with a look of conscious 
triumph on his face. The hiding-places of his com- 
rades are marked by the puffs of white smoke from 
their guns. The picture is said to be one of the 
finest battle-pieces extant. It is to be exhibited soon. 


HAVE AN OBJECT. 


I HAvVR an object in the remarks. I have just 
made? Certainly, sir, I have an object. It would 
have been much better for me if I had had an object 
at un earlier pericd of my existence. “Phe not hav- 
ing one came near ruining me, as it has hundreds 
before. Hear my story, and judge for yourself. 

My only sister, with a brother and myself, dwelt 
with our parents in the family mansion, which had 
sheltered at least three successive generations, and 
was still regarded by several of the ancient members 
of our family as a sure retreat, when jaded and worn 
with the frivolity of the world, or the close quarters 
of a fashivuable watering-place. 

Among those who favoured us was my father’s 
eldest sister—my father was the youngest of his 
family. This lady had been left a widow by her 
husband at the age of fifty, and was the sole pos- 
sessor of a comfortable fortune, a set of diamonds, 
and two very small dogs. 

So much for our aunt and her possessions. I'may 
now be allowed to speak of my brother, my sister, 
and, by no means least, of myself, 

From the moment when I first drew my breath I 
was called a handsome child, and as I advanced in 
yeurs the fact grew upon me, until I came to consider 
my brother, a plain-looking youth with a decided 
stoop, of but small account where my interests were 
concerned, 

As for my sister, at the best or worst, as you will, 
she was but a girl, to whom the art of dressing and a 
few accomplishments were necessary. When she 
arrived at a proper, or improper age, as the case 
might be, she would settle down, as her mother had 
doue before her. 

My brother ought to have interested me, for to 
oue less absorbed in self he would have been a study 
of great interest. Left to his own resources for 
amusement, he would spend hours in making rude 
sketches of the surrounding objects, using for colour- 
ing the blossoms which he gathered from the garden, 
Indeed, as time passed on it proved to be the object 
of his highest ambition to become a great painter, 
and his plain features would become positively hand- 
some with w glow of light as he discussed the subject. 

At such times our mother would turn away with 
a sigh for poor James’s mad idea, and many were the 
intervals whigh our good parent spent in censuring 
herself for allowing him te entertain this extraor- 
dinary notion, which in his case must surely end in 
failure, 

Self-assertion is a wonderful thing in a family. 
Proportionately as “ poor Jamie’s ” efforts were dis- 
paraged so was i held up as an object of unbounded 
admiration. 

I do not mean to infer that I had no just claim to 
the attention of my family, for after this lapse of 
years I may admit without vanity that, mentally as 
well as physically, mature had been lavish of her 
giits to me. 

I had reached my sixteenth year, and, under the 
supervision of our good rector, was preparing for my 
collegiate course, when one morning, as we sat over 
a late breakfast, it was announced that our good 
aunt, her dogs and her diamonds, had arrived. 

Our relative was not looking well ; she sipped her 
coffee with a languid air, complained of the draught 
irom an open window, and motioned to James to close 
the casement. 

She had been one of the few who had condescended 
to bestow more thana passing thought upoa the poor 
fellow. He was generally believed to be her fa- 
vourite. But unfortunately some new idea in the 
way of painting had seized upon him. Her request 
was twice repeated. Theu she turned to me, with 
the word “ stupid ” upon her lips, 

I sprang forward, closed the window, and received 
her thanks, 

It was noticeable that from that time her interest 
in him seemed to diminish, while I rose in her fa- 
vour, and was chosen on all eccasions to execute her 
pleasure. 

Are there any such things as trifles? If there are, 
some of these trifles have turned the destiny of 
nations, 

The incident which I have just related had a bear- 
ing on the destiny of two individuals at least, my 
brother and myself. 

Our aunt's health did not improve. As the sea- 
son advanced she grew weaker ; she finally kept in 
her own apartments, where, at her request, I visited 
her daily, 





One night our household was thrown into a state 
of excitement and alarm by the intelligence that she 
had been seized by a fearful paroxysm, which might 
terminate her life before morning. 

She rallied from the attack, but was so reduced as 
to leave but little hope of her ultimate recovery. She 
seemed to realize her condition, and towards evening 
of the following day sent for her lawyer, who, to- 
gether with our father and a friend assisted her to 
execute her last will and testament. 

This being accomplished, she ceased to evince any 
interest in material objects, and sank rapidly. On 
the 19th of September she died. 

After the funeral the family assembled to hear 
her will read, when, most unfortunately, it proved that 
I was left sole possessor of her fortune, her dogs and 
diamonds. 

I went to college, and ded in p g an ex- 
amination and gaining a diploma more from the 
natural ability which I‘possessed than from any ear- 
nest personal application or effort ; for, having plenty 
of money, more than half my time was wasted 
with companions as reckless and indolent as myself. 

During this interval I was regularly the recipient 
of a budget of home news, and occasionally was fa- 
voured witha letter from my brother James. 

In one of these epistles he had spoken in thé*most 
glowing terms of a new friend whom he had found, 
in the person of a stranger who had lately appeared 
in their midst. 

The report from the other members of the family 
represented the stranger to be a man past the prime 
of life, whose wild features and flowing beard gave 
him a very singular appearance; and as he did not 
seem to have any particular occupation, and gave no 
account of himself, it was but safe to avoid him. 

What then was their anxiety, wrote my sister, to 
find that poor, dear James was actually infatuated 
with this strange, wild man, and would spend hours 
in his habitation—an abode little better than a Lut. 
But there was no use talking. The poor boy had 
grown positively wilful, and what his infatuation 
would end in time alone would tell. 

Three months after this communication reached 
me I received another informing me of my brother’s 
departure with his strange friend. 

My sister wrote that the household had fought 
against it with their united strength ; that the home 
had become a scene of contention and confusion on 
his account ; and that finally, for the sake of peace, 
our parents had reluctautly consented to his travel- 
ling abroad with the stranger, charging him to re- 
member thatif any harm came to him, or the good 
name of the family were disgraced, through the 
strange companionship which he had chosen, they 
themselves would not beanswerable. They had done 
what they could to prevent it, 

Two years glided away. 

During this period I, too, had visited foreign parts ; 
yet, so far from my stock of information being in- 
creased by my travels, I came back jaded and dispiri- 
ted, with scarcely a pound in my purse, having 
managed to spend the last farthing of my aunt's 
fortune. 

During those months abroad I had not once heard 
of my brother ; and when! arrived at home I found 
the family preparing to welcome us both. 

They talked in an encouraging strain about the 
progress “poor Jamie” was making with his strange 
friend, who, they informed me, had proved to be a 
distinguished painter. Our dear mother went so far 
as to express an opinion that after ali the ugly-look- 
ing man with the grizzled locks might do her boy 
some good. She believed he intended to return with 
Jamie, and had one of his wonderful pictures to 
exhibit. At any rate she no longer feared to wel- 
come him to her fireside as her son’s friend. 

Jamie came home. ‘The strange painter accom- 
panied him. 

The poor boy was looking uncommonly well, and 
though at times, when he was somewhat weary with 
the brisk exercise which be was in the habit of 
taking daily, the slightest possible stoop was per- 
ceptible, yet his whole being seemed to have 
undergone some great change, the sallow, care-worn 
look bad entirely disappeared, and there where times 
when his plain features were positively glorious in 
their expression. 

I had commenced practice, and to while away the 
hours, which hung heavily on my hands, my patients 
being by no means numerous—I perused the 
daily papers with a zeal that might Lave won the 
approbation of their editors generally. One of 
the subjects I found that at that time was claiming 
the particular attention of the cultivated public was 
the art of painting. I read long and laborious 
criticisms on several works saidto be gems of art, 
and among these articles noticed a glowing tribute, 
that had been copied from a foreign journal, concern- 
ing a painting of Saint Peter’s at Rome that was 
about to be exhibited in our midst, 
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I immediately connected my brother’s friend, Herr 
Von Bosse, the man with the grizzled locks, with 
this painting. It was kis work, and something akin 
to a feeling of pride swelled my breast when I thought 
of him as my brother’s friend. I determined I would 
see the picture. 

It was with difficulty that I made my way through 
the throng that pressed up to the entrance of the hall 
where the picture was exhibited, but, armed with a 
passport from Herr Von Bosse, I at last succeeded in 
gaining an entrance. 

Murmurs from the common herd of ‘ Beautiful!’ 
“ Light!” and “‘ Shade!” fell on.my ears as I stood 
before the canvas, and held: my breath to catch 
the echo of the veiled worshippers who ‘nelt be- 
fore the shrine of the yaulted temple. All I could 
conceive of awe, of grandeur, of subdued religious 
light, was there, yet not to be expressed in words. A 
prayer, a reverent, holy prayer, would not have been 
sacrilegious there. 

There were other true worshippers besides myself 
—bright eyes that were filled with tears, and lips 
motionless—but the figure that at last riveted my at- 
tention was my brother's. 

He stood apart from the crowd, his face radiant 
with an expression it would be vain for me to at- 
tempt to describe. There might have been some- 
thing of triumph, as though after a great struggle a 
grand victory had been achieved; yet there was no 
self-glorification—only a holy, light that 
gave a marvellous beauty to his otherwise plain fea- 
tures. 

I needed not to learn from the throng that pressed 
around to detain his retreating footsteps that it was 
his pioture—the work to which my brother had given 
the last twelye months of his study abroad ; for, with- 
out having heard a syllable, at that moment I would 
have been willing to have staked all that I valued 
to that effect ; and it was with a mingled feeling of 
pride for my brother's success, and self-abasement 
on my own account, that I turned my steps home- 
ward. 

With my superior physical strength and personal 
advantages aud the care and favour that had been 
lavished upon me, what. had I done? What had I 
achieved ? 

Mach as I had been admired and deferred to by the 
foolish partiality of my family, I had discovered that 
I was the subject of no man’s overwhelming admira- 
tion ; that every individual was busy with his own 
affairs; that if I now sank discouraged upon the 
threshold of a life of fierce competition, I might as 
well be a dead man, for the world had no use for 
me, and I might as well retire from the scene of ac- 
tion, or be trampled upon ; that if I wished to be no- 
ticed, I must make myself noticeable. In other words, 
I must haye an object. I am happy to say that at 
last [am in earnest. I have chosen one, The di- 
vine art of healing is my object. Good-night, sir. 
You have not troubled me; you are perfectly wel- 
come to my remarks. . 








FACETIA. 


A rootH of the Emperor Napoleon was lately 
sold in Brussels for 160 francs, 

An old Scotch farmer said recently of a minister 
whose sermons were much wanting in. point, “ Ah, 
yes, he’s a good man, I daresay; but he will rake 
with the teeth upward.” 

A GENTLEMAN airing his quotiions phaantly 


to a friend over a game of billiards, ‘‘ When Gr 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
answered the other, “‘ and when you meet Greek, 
you—don’t understand it.” 

National WEAKNEss.—“ The greatest source of 
weakness to every nation under heaven,’’ says John 
Smith, the great American Walker, “comes from 
the fact that women have s0 little to do, and so 
much tosay.” 

A YOUNG man went into a florist’s the other day 
to buy a rose-bud for his affianced. Ten shillings 
was the price asked. ‘ Will it keep?” inquired the 
young man, “Oh, yes,a long while.” ‘Then you 
may kep it.” Exit young man. 

ArcavEs Amso.—Two friends meeting, one re- 
marked, “I have just met a man who told me I 
looked exactly like you.”’ “Tell me who it-was that 
I may knock him down,” replied his friend. “ Don’t 
trouble yourself,” responded the other. “I at once 
did that myself.” 

UNAPPRECIATED KinpNness.—We were amused 
at a story told upon himself by a gentleman who is 
notorious as a long talker. Said he, “ Seeing my 
friend B—— being bored by a man, who had him 
button-holed, and was talking him blind, I called to 
him that I wanted to see him at once on particular 
business. He came to me, when I explained to him 
that I had no business, but was merely calling him 
away to save his being talked‘to death. ‘Very 
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much obliged, said B——; ‘but’ looking very 
anxiously about him, ‘who on earth shall I find to 
save me from you?’” 

A PRIVILEGED SUBJECT. 

Our Station-Master (io admiring Peasants ; 
Lor’ bless you! I’ve shunted Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen lots o’ times, when she’s come down 

yy our line !”’—Punch. 
HOLIDAY PLEASURES, 

Injured Individual; “Heigho! I did think I 
should find some refuge from the miseries of the 
sea-side in the comfort ofa bed! Just look where 
my feet are, Maria!”’ 

His Wife: “ Well, John! it’s only for a month, you 
know !”—Punch. 

DISINTERESTED ApvicE.—A young lady was 
walking along Bond Street the other day witha pet 
poodle behind her, and hearing a faint yelp, she 
turned and sawa ragged boy making off with the 
poodle, with a lasso round its neck. She rushed 
after the spoiler, pleading for her pet, and the boy’s 
heart softening under her entreaties, or possibly 
detecting a gentleman in blue not far distant, he 
gave the dog back to her, remarking, “‘ Now, miss, 
you'd better keep him at home, or some bad boy 
will steal him.” 

GEOLOGY BY THE SEASIDE. 

Mr. Periwinkle (to fellow members of the Pebbleo- 
logic Club): ‘Ah, my friends—here is matter for 
congratulation—perhaps there is not the equal of 
this specimen in the best collections of HKurope. 
Here we have a fossil shoe, ly @ relic of 
some wave-tossed mariner of a formerage. Ob- 
serve—the action of the various salts, working in 
conjunction with the oxide of the metal nails, has 
caused the leather to become one mass of hard and 
stony substance. ‘The probability is that-——” 

Voice from the sea: “‘Drop them there shoes o’ 
aon old feller! I’m a-wachin’ of yer !”—[Sensation. 
—Fun, 

PRIVILEGE AND ’Prkes.—An inhabitant of a Lon- 
don suburb, a pedestrian except when occasionally 
using & public conveyance, has the honour of paying 
very handsomely in local rates for the accommoda- 
tion, with roads whereon toils have been abolished, 
of his neighbour. who keeps a carriage and horses. 
When sojourning out of town in some perhaps not 
very remote country district, he hires a vehicle, and 
drives or is driven to see a cathedral, or other lions. 
In the course of his journey he has to pay toll to 


the amount of fourpence or sixpence, or more, at 
indeed 


several turnpikes. It grieves him vi 
to think that he is helping to deprive his provincial 
fellow-countrymen of the honaur and pleasure of 
keeping their roads in repair on his account at their 
expense, as he, for his part, and in his own particu- 
lar district, has to do on that of the public at large, 
including themselves.— Punch. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION, 
Down on the Ramsgate beach 
Two ladies, jolly and fat, 
Were sitting together, and each 
Wore a broad-brimmed sea-side hat, 
The husband of one sold coals ; 
The husband of t’other sold meat ; 
They both were jovial souls, 
Enjoying an autumn treat. 
“ Here’s a letter from my old man, 
Jemima, my love,”’ one ; 
“ And he has a nice little plan 
To give us another month’s run.” 


* And I have a letter, too,” 
The other lady, says she; 
“ And, upon my word ’tis true, 
My old man’s a-coming to me.” 
“For what’s the odds, Mrs. Rice, 
About a few pounds to us? 
Coals are gone up in price, 
In spite of all bother and fuss.” 


** And here’s my old man’s letter,’’ 
Mrs. Rice says to Mrs. Brown, 

“To state times never was better. 
And meat will never go down.” 


Then [thought of over-worked clerks, 
And their pale-face children at home, 
Who must take it out in the parks, 


As they cannot afford to roam. 


An untaxed breakfast’s the cry ; 
Only give us cheap sugar and tea! 
Cheaper coals and meat, say I, 
And a chance of a dip in the sea. Punch, 
BIRDS IN BORROWED PLUMES. 

“Tsay, Punch, old hoss, I don’t want to be rude, 
but—hev you paid your tailor? If not, before you 
du just heave a squint at this: 

In Bleecker Street there is a place where forty or 
ifty dress-conte are let out every evening during the ball 

mn. 
.,, Whar is Bleecker Street? you'll say. Wal, sir, 
it's in New York. Guess we air the smurtest crit- 





ters in creation, down to dressin’ ourselves smart in 
other critters’ clothes. Whar’s the good of buying 
a, dress-coat when you can easy go and borrow one, 
and hey the pick of fifty cusses till you get a fit? 
You can’t wear out a dress-coat unless you turn 
head-waiter, and even then, I guess, you’ll find the 
fashion change a dozen times afore the coat’s wore 
out. Wal, and whar’s the good of sinking forty 
dollars of your capital in buying such an article, 
when you can easy git a loan of it when you’ve got 
aninyite? Better make a loan exhibition of your- 
self, and, instead of sinking money with your tailor, 
save up your spare cash to buy yourself a cobler 
when you want toe liquor up. Guess if all you 
swells in London, were to borrow your tail-coats 

ou’d soon have funds in hand toe square our Ala- 
exis Claims! Till when, all-fired old hoss, believe 
me your expectant creditor and cousin, 

Broadway. JONATHAN CUTE, 

—Puneh. 








THE OLD FOLKS. 


Be gentle to the Old Folks, 

Oh, spirits strong and young; 
Nor let them be forgotten, 

Like songs no longer sung. 

Hold out your hands to help them, 
Speak pleasant words of cheer; 
They stand ’twixt you and Heaven, 
None know to which most near. 


Just where their footsteps stumble 
Your own must falter too, 

When summer days are over, 
And frost displaces dew. 

Be patient with the Old Folks, 
When failing ear and eye 

Blur over song and story, 
And pageant passing by. 

Their eyes are dim for sunshine, 
Yet filled with clearer ligit, 

Like stars that glitter brighter 
Through coming down of night. 


Their ears are dull for music, 
Yet, like a subtle spell, 

Each loving word shall reach tiicm, 
And tell its story well. 


Be courteous to the Old Folks, 
So they may never guess 

Their busy — are over, 
‘Their usefulness grown less. 


Well knowing sober counsel 
But idle preaching seems ; 
Not half so true and real 
As your own golden dreams, 


In wise and tender silence, 
They pray, perchance, anew, 
When they discern each shadow 
That substance seems to you. 


Heav’n bless them all, our Old Folks! 
Grant them the love they crave ; 

And teach us how to render 
Thrice-fold the love they gave. at 





GEMS. 

THE very afflictions of our earthly pilgrimage are 
presages of our future glory, as shadows indicate 
the sun. 

AvVARICE often produces contrary effects. There 
are many people who sacrifice their whole iortunes 
to dubious and uncertain expectations ; and there 
are others who condemn great future for little pre- 
sent advantages. 

THE savage knows little of the keen anguish to 
which the cultured mind and sensitive heart are 
liable, and the more debased the moral charac- 
ter the more benumbed are the stings of con- 
science, which give to the pure-minded such exqui- 
site pain. ’ 

Wuat does the nightingale care if the toad does 
despise her singing? She still sings on and 
leaves the toud to hisdark shadows. So with human 
nightingales. What care the good and true and 
beautiful for the sneers of the human toads who 
grovel in the lowest of earth’s pleasures ? 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVING FisH.—A uovel though rather odd 
method of keeping fish fresh any length of time dur- 
ing hot weather or a very long carriage is to fill the 
mouth and gills with a paste made of bread crumbs 
and spirits of wine; then wrap the fish up in fresh 
nettles and place outside an envelope of straw. This 
recipe originated in France, and has been put in prac- 
tice in that country with considerable success. 

Tests FOR FLour.—The most reliable test for 





rice is the microscopic appearance of rice-starch, 
which is quite peculiar and characteristic. China 
clay, if present in the biscuits, would be left behind 
on ignition. Wheat flour never leaves. more than 
1 per cent. of ash. Anything above this proportion 
may be regarded as mineral additions. 

SKELETON FLoweRs.—Flowers are very difficult 
to treat, being far more delicate in texture than 
leaves. They may be gathered and placed in a dry 
cellar for some time, then the petals or flowers are 
taken out and pressed between the leaves of a book 
prepared for the purpose. After that they are 
dipped in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the fibres 
are left behind. Leaves only require to be left in 
stagnant water till their substance is partly decom- 
posed, 








STATISTICS. 


Tur Coat TraFrric TO Lonpon.—It is a faet 
worth recording that the charge for coal in the me- 
tropolis is now 33 per cent. higher than it has been 
during any period within the last 40 years. In 1832 
the city dues on coal were reduced from 6s. to the 
present rate of 1s. ld. per ton. In that year the 
average price of the best coal was 21s. 11d. per ton, 
the consumption being 2,139,000 tons. In1838 the 
price of the best coal had increased to 24s. 6d. per 
ton, the highest point reached during a period of 
40 years until the present time. ‘The carriage of 
coal by railway began in 1845, in which year the 
London and North-Western Company carried 8,377 
tons to the metropolis, the price being at that time 
19s. 24. per ton, while in the following year it fell to 
17s.11d. The lowest price in any vear since 1831 
was in 1851, when the average price of the best coal 
was 16s. 1d. per ton, or about half of what it is now. 
In 1862 the price was 17s. 7d. per ton, since which 
the rate has oscillated between 18s. and 24s. per ton. 
The consumption of coal in London in 1852.was 
3 742,000 tons; in 1862 it had increased to 
4,967,340 tons, and is now at the rate of fully seven 
million tons a year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHERIDAN agreed with Walker that the pronun- 
ciation of “ wind ’”’ should be “ wynd.”’ 

GARIBALDI, with a large party of friends, is at 
present travelling in Switzerland, 

We hear of the purchase of land for the widening 
of Fleet Street. Not before it is much wanted. 

“ SHAKSPERE, Shaxper, Shaxsper, Saxpere, Sha- 
kuspeare, Shacksper, Shakespere, Schakespere, 
Schakespeire, Shakespeyre, and Chacsper,”’ such are 
the authenticated spellings of our great poet’s name, 
given by Mr. J. Pigot, jun., in a contemporary. 

Ir is proposed in New York to erect a statue of 
Dr. Livingstone by the side of those of Humboldt 
and Morse. ‘The statue, if erected, will be after the 
one which already exists in England, executed by 
Mrs. Amelia. Hill. ‘Lhe proposition is most favour- 
ably received. 

Mr. Henry CoxweE tt suggests that Dr. Living- 
stone’s survey of Central Africa might be greatly 
expedited by the use of a balloon, and Mr. Coxwell 
describes the sort of balloon which he thinks would 
be available. There is no doubt that the whole dis- 
trict ny be crossed in two or three days with a 

win 

M. Auma-Tapema has recently finished a pic- 
ture representing the death of the first-born son of 
the king of Egypt. The boy has been brought to 
receive the benefit cf prayers offered on his behalf, 
and lies in a moribund condition. A physician isin 
attendance with a nostrum, the family of the king 
are in the greatest distress, while in the background 
Moses and Aaron are approaching with threatening 
and admonitory gestures. The picture is, we believe, 
to be exhibited at Berlin. 

A New ARTICLE FoR PAPER MAKERs. — The 
epilodium, or firewood, is a species of cotton plant 
which springs up spontaneously on lands that have 
been burned over. Hundreds of acres.of this plant 
are to be seen in the north woods of the Stateof . 
New York, It is perennial, and grows to the height 
of four to six feet. Carded and spun it made excel- 
lent yarn, from wiHich a stocking has been knit. Its 
fibre makes the finest paper, being almost equal to 
silk for this purpose. 

Waste MAreRiALs AT THE VIENNA Exuiri- 
TION.—Among the supplemertal exhibitions which 
will be formed in connection with the Vienna Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1873 is to be one showing what. 
steps huve been taken since 1851—the date of the 
first London exhibition—in the utilization of sub- 
stances previously regarded as waste. On the one 
hand will be shown the waste products in ail the in- 
dustrial processes included in the forthcoming ex- 
hibition; on the other hand the useful products 
which have been obtained from such wastes since 
1851. This is intended to serve as an incentive to 
farther researches in the same important direction, 
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NOLICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tom.—In order to dress Sshing-Jines, first tan the lines, 
then lay them in bullock's blood foz 2 day; dry, and rub 
them smooth wit a piece of thin leather. Malays thus 
dress their hand-lines. 

J.S.—The fines for drunkenness in the army amounted 
last ycar to 200,0001., and it is intended to continue for 
another year the experimental appropriation of a portion 
of the fund to reward well-conducted soldiers. 

Rox Roy.—The height of the highest tower of Durham 
Cathedral is 224 feet 6 inches from the Jevel, and from the 
river to the level 117 feet 5 inches. Total number of 
feet from the river to the top of the steeple 341 feet 11 
miches. 

May.—With regard to the teapot ‘* cosey,” the bright 
surface throws off the heat, and the “cosey ” is for the 
purpose of checking the radiation. A bright surface will 
take Ionger to heat than a dull one, which you can prove 
by laying a dull and a bright poker before the fire. 


K. D.—To make Worcester sauce take of vinegar one 
quart ; chilies, two ounces ; garlic, ten.cloves ; walnut 
catsup, half-a-pint ; soy, half-a-piut. Put into a stone 
bottle and let it stand for one month, then strain and 
bottle for use. The above was used by a steward in the 
Navy for niany years with great success. 

G. B.—The first step in the treatment of varicose veins 
is to remove the exciting cause, Which may be coustipa- 
tion, long continuance in erect posture, violent exertion, 
etc. Support the vessels so as to diminish the size uf the 
dilated veins, but not produce any undue constriction of 
the limb, by means of a common roller or starched ban- 
dage or elastic stocking, which is made for the purpose. 
Cold bathing very good. 

ScrentiFic.—The cost of the dinner and wines on Lord 
Mayor's Day was 1,122l. ; the decorations, 8251. 4s. 11d. ; 
the procession, 2731. 19s. 10d. ; music in Guildhall, 831. 2s. ; 
printing and stationery, idl. 16s. 6d. ; general expenses 
(the items of which are specified), 2061, 12s. 3d. ‘Total, 
2.6271. 15s. 6d. Of this sum the Lord Mayor paid 
1,2131. 17s. 10d. ; the Sheriffs each, 6061. 18s, 10d. ; and 
the City Lands Committee, 2001. 

M. T.—The carbolic acid paper which is now much used 
in America for packing fresh meats, for the purpose of 
preserving them against spoiling, is made by melting five 
parts of stearine at a gentle heat, then stirring in 
thoroughly two parts of carbolic acid; after which five 
parts of melted paraffin are to be added. The whole 
should be well stirred together until it cools; after 
which it is again melted and applied with a brush to the 
paper in quires, in the same way as in preparing the 
waxed paper used for wrapping various articles, 

Artutr.—Smoky chimneys are of very common occur- 
rence when a room is too large to be comfortably warmed 
by oue fire, and it is difficult to make two burn together 
without one of them smoking. Possibly, by narrowing 
the throats of both chimneys, so as to diminish the bulk 
und increase the velocity of the draught, and by introduc- 
ing air from without into the ashpits, you may manage 
so that the air taken out of the room shall not exceed 
that entering it by crevives ; but if not, or if one of the 
chimneys has a much stronger draught than the other, 
the one with the weakest draught will smoke. Unless 
the room is very large it may be effectually warmed with 
one fire, if the heat wasted up the chimney be saved, or 
even partially saved by the use of a veutilating fire 
grate. 

James A.—Perhaps the difficulty between yourself and 
friend will disappear if you reflect that the part of the 
original structure of Cardiff Castle in which Robert Duke 
of Normandy was imprisoned for it is said twenty-six 
years, about the time 1087-1114, is now a ruin. For your 
farther information we add that the castle was in 1648 
garrisoned by royalists, and closely besieged by Oliver 
Cromwell in person. The bombardment was maintained 
tor three days, and possession obtained through the 
treachery of a deserter, who was afterwards hanged by 
command of the Protector. Every part of the ancient 
castle, except an old octagonal keep, has given place to 
the modern mansion now occupied by the Marquis of 

Bute aud bis bride. The castle has been enlarged in con- 
formity with the wishes of the present marquis, who has, 
ut considerable cost, caused a mediwval tower tobe added 
w the structure. 

Trp T.—1, Many persons of distinction reside at St. 
James's Palace, but the Queen never does. The palace of 
St. James’s, Pall Mall, was originally a hospital for 
lepers, but, being purchased by Henry VILI., was altered 
by that monarch, and remains to this day nearly as he 
made it. When the gorgeous palace of Whitehall was 
burnt down in 1695 St. James's became the ouly town 
residence of our monarchs, and coutinued go till the ac- 








cession of Queen Victoria in 1837, who then took up her 
resideuce in the newly completed Buckingham Palace. 
Drawing rooms and levees by the Queen’s command are 
still held at St. James’s Palace, from which and from old 
reminiscences perhaps it comes to pass that the power of 
England is often alluded to as “The Court of St. 
James’s-” 2 It was the American Joaquin Miller who 
apenas of our Queen Victoria asa woman who turned from 
the allurements of Court to educate her children, and 
who never wears hoops nor waterfalls nor false hair- 

JeaxNETTE.—Yon can of course choose the substance of 
your materials in accordance with the sum you are dis- 
posed to spend upon their purchase. The colour however 
should be guided by fashion. For a country dress an 
adaptation of the following description will perhaps an- 
swer your purpose:—Plain under-skirt of pale blue wash- 
ing satin, with closely plaited white muslin flounce edged 
with lace, and a band of worked insertion put below the 
heading. This flounce is put any J round the skirt. 
Polonaise of washing satin, white ground, with blue 
stripes an inch wide ; between these are bunches of pink 
daisies tied with blue ribbon. The front is cut all in 
one, open to the waist, over a plain blue waistcoat, with 
long square ends edged with muslin plaiting. The basque 
at the back has revers of blue. The whole tunic is 
trimmed with muslin plaiting. Coat sleeves with blue 
revers. Rice-straw hat lined with blue and turned up at 
the back ; white tulle veil round crown, left floating. 
Blue bow and pink rosebuds. The lady for whom the 
costume is intended has a pink petticoat and waistcoat 
made in the same way, to wear with the polonaise, and 
by this means has two very elegant toilettes. 


NOBODY KNOWS, 


How the world wags, from the dawn to the 
close, 
Who are our friends and who are our foes, 
Nobody knows, 
How many wake, and how many sleep ; 
How many laugh, and how many weep ; 
How many sow, and how many reap, 
Nobody kuows, 


How many prays and how many :@ ; 

d,ow many lose, aud how many win, 
Nobody knows. 

How many watch, and how many wait ; 

How many tarry, and how many mate ; 

How many early, and how many late, 
Nobody knows, 


How many give, and how many take ; 
How many brew, and how many bake, 
2 Nobody knows. 
How many smile, and how many sigh ; 
How many sing, and how many cry ; 
How many are low, and how many high, 
Nobody knows, 


How many bless, and how many curse ; 

How many are better, and how many worse, 
Nobody kuows. 

How the world wags, from the eve to the 

dawn ; 

How many love, and how many scorn ; 

How many die, and how many are born, 
Nobody knows. M. A. K. 


Sarau T., twenty-three, medium height, loving and do- 
mesticated, would like to marry a young man about 
uwenty-five; a tradesman preferred. 

8S. W., twenty-eight, rather stout, fair complexion, 
and a painter. Respondent must not be over twenty, 
and fond of home. 

M. C.58., nineteen, tall, pretty, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, handsome, and about twenty- 
three. 

Manian, twenty-four, tall, domesticated, and fond of 
children. Would like to marry a tall young man about 
twenty-six. 

G. P., twenty-one, tall, pretty, loving, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be fond of music, and able to keep a 
home comfortably. 

Sam J., twenty-seven, rather short, dark complexion. 
Respondent must be pretty, domesticated, and not under 
twenty-four. 

Tit.y, eighteen, gray eyes, light hair, would like to 
marry a respectable young mechanic about twenty- 
seven. 

Teppy, twenty-two, tall, dark, handsome, and a trades. 
man. Respondent must be tull, fair, and have a little 
business. 

Herry, nineteen, tall, fair, genteel, dark hair. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and in a good position. 
* Hetty ” would like to go abroad. 

Harrier Sr, Cxarr, nineteen, tall, handsome, ladylike, 
brown hair, dark eyes, fond of children, and loving. Ke- 
spondent must be handsome and have 2001. a year. 

Henui W., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., stout, blue eyes, dark 
hair, handsome, musical, and in a good position, Re- 
spoudent umust be respectable, young, havea little means 
and be domesticated. 

Potiy Mason, twenty-two, tall, dark, pretty, well edu- 
cated, domesticated, husa yearly income. Respondent 
must be about five-and-twenty, rather tall, dark, and one 
that can keep a wife comfortably. 

F. N. S., twenty, rather short, good looking, dark 
hair, gray eyes, amd can keep a home comfortably. Be- 
spoudent must be tall, dark, loving fond of home and 
children. 

EMMELINE, nineteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, domesticated, and good tempered. Kespon- 
dent must be twenty-three, handsome, and in the Koyal 
Navy; au officer preferred. 

Nancy T., twenty-one, gray eyes, light hair, can sing, 
and of domesticated habits ; would like to marry a nice 
young man not over twenty-three, tall handsomie, and 
fond of the drama. 

JosEeru, twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., very fair, and in a good 
position. Respondent must be about twenty-oue, pretty, 
weil educated, thoroughly domesticated, aud have au in- 
come, 





Sam F., thirty-three, dark moustache, & widower with 
one child, anda tradesman. Respondent musi be about 
twenty-five, loving, one who will make a good wife and be 
able to manage a little business. 

Epwarp, twenty-seven, tall, dark, handsome, and in 
an independent iti Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, pretty, and have no objection to go 
to Australia. 





A Reapxr, twenty-four, fair complexion, handsome. 


and well educated. spondent must a young lady of 
domesticated habits, an: able to wash a shirt aud cook a 
dinner. 


F, L., twenty-one, medium height, and fond of home 
and children, wishes to marry a young man who is 
handsome, loving, and able to make a wife happy; 2 
mechanic preferred. 

Euiza, twenty-three, tall, rather stout, brown eyes, 
loving, and domesticated. Respondent must not be unier 
her own age, dark, handsome, fond of home and chil. 
dren ; a mechanic preferred. 

NELLI£, twenty, medium height, dark-brown hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, accomplished, domesticated and 
loving. Respondent must be a gentleman in a good po- 
sition as “ Nellie” has a small income, 

Lv, twenty-three, blue eyes, light-brown hair, pretty, 
eat cal Gneated.  ® r a at must be about tweuty- 
eight, tall, handsome, of a loving disposition, and have 
an income. - , 

Toumy S., twenty-five, 5ft. 9in., dark-brown eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, and a tradesman’s son. spondent 
must be about nineteen, tall, dark, good figure, aud well 
educated. 

Ricuarp, twenty-three, tall, rather stout, light mous- 
tache, and able to keep a wife. Respondent must bea 
servant about eighteen, thoroughly domesticated and 
fond of home and children. 

Carrer, twenty-three, tall, light-brown hair, pretty, 
well educated, in a good business, and loving. Respon- 
deut must be a steady, respectable man in an independent 
position. ‘ 

Susir, eighteen, medium height, rather dark, dark hair 
and eyes, of a loving cheerful disposition ; wishes to 
marry a fair young man about twenty-one, who must be 
loving, fond of home and children ; a mechanic who isa 
total abstainer preferred. 

L. E., twenty-five, medium height, fair, natural curling 
hair, large gray eyes, beautiful even teeth, and a very 
good figure. Respondent must be a tall, dark gentle- 
man with not less than 300l. a year, and about tweuty- 
eight. 

Howarp, a copyist, twenty-six, not tall, rather dark 
complexion, good disposition, industrious, steady, fond 
of home, in a good situation, and hase prospect of rising. 
Respondent must be kind, loving, fond ot home, and if 
she has a little money it would be very acceptable, as at 
present his salary is not very large. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Putt is responded to by—‘* Louise L.,” twenty-one 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, domesticated ; has 
no money. , 

AntHur by—‘ Clara,” nineteen, medium height, mu- 
sical, domesticated, and fair, with dark eyes. 

A.C. by—“ Katie,” twenty-one, fair, brown eyes, loving, 
and a tradesman's son.” 

Jams by—‘ Lizzie,” twenty-two, tall, dark hair, gray 
eyes, well educated, fond of home, of a loving disposition, 
and willing to go abroad. : 

Witu1aM, a mechanic, by—“‘ Ann H.," a widow, forty, 
would makea good home happy, and is very fond of sing- 





ing. 

Bu S. by—“‘ Josephine,” twenty, a domestic servant, 
medium height, cheerful disposition, aud would make a 
good husband a sincere and loving wife. 

Watrer M. by—** Queen of Muy,” nineteen, tall, fair, 
light-brown hair, good pianiste, well educated, aud has 
a yearly income. : 

Youne H. by—“ Susan,” twenty-three, medium height, 
considered pretty, domesticated, loving, and fond of 
home and children. 

Kate R. by—‘‘Arthur C.,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, handsowe, loving, can sing, aud is 
all she requires. 

Horack by—‘* England,” twenty-one, 5ft. 2hin., dark, 
a good singer and player, thoroughly domesticated, aud 
has expectations. 

Onty DauGaurer by—* Erskine,” who with one excep- 
tion—in the matter of heignt—which is medium, suits 
her requirements. J 

Samue. H. by—‘* Alexandra,” twenty-eight, she thinks 
she would suit him toa *‘T’,” has a fair fresh face, blue 
eyes, full red lips, golden hair, is very loving, domesti- 
cated, and an excelient housekeeper. 





Everysopr’s Jouksat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Tue Loxpon Reapex, Post-free Three-halfpeuce 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling aud Eisitpence. 





*.* Now Ready, Vou, XVIII. of Tus Lonvon Reapss, 
Price 4s. 6 

Aiso, the TirLz and Inpex to Vou, XVIII, Price Ox3 
Penyt. 

NOTICE. — Part 112, for Serreuser, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 

N.B.—Correspon vENIS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerresd 
To THE Ebivor or “Tux Lonvos Keaviu,” 34, Strand, 








t4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are seut to us voiuutariy, autuors 
sould retain copies, 
NOTICE.—The price of Tne Lonpon ReapeE® 
to the ‘Frade is ls. 5d. per quire of twenty-six 
copies. 








Loudon: Published for the Proprietor, at 333, Strand, by 
G s 


. A. Sara, 
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